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] HE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, the first Ameticg 
State University to open its doors to students, js Ry 


brating its Sesquicentennial Anniversary during the biennium 
1943-45. The University was provided for in the North Gas 
lina Constitution of 1776 and was chartered in 1789. The 
Cornerstone of Old East Building was laid October 12, 1793 
and the University was formally opened January 15, 1795 

Early support of the University was derived largely fre 
escheats and arrearages due the State, from tuition and fees 
and from gifts, especially land warrants from soldiers who 
fought in the American Revolution. Direct appropriations }y 
the Legislature were begun in 1875, in the form of interest on 
the Land-grant fund, and of specific appropriations in 189], 

In 1932 the Consolidation of the University at Chapel jj 
the North Carolina College for Women, at Greensboro, and the 
North Carolina State College for Agriculture and Engineering 
at Raleigh, was effected under the presidency of Frank Porte 
Graham. 

The University is a member of the Association of American 
Universities. Through its Graduate School, its Library, jts 
journals and Press, and its Institutes for Research in Social 
Science and Government, it has attained high standing for acy. 
demic liberality, sound scholarship, and significant investigation 
and publication. 








Below is an aerial view of the University, looking straight through the 
middle of the campus, showing the library, the Morehead Patterson Bell 
Tower (shown also at left), and part of Kenan Stadium (in that order 
in the center back). ‘ 


The University of North Carolina 
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Army Education Program for 
Inactive Theaters 


MAjor CHARLES W. MCLANE 


HORTLY after V-E day an extensive education program was initiated 
for Army personnel in inactive theaters of operation. To the extent 
that military duties permit, military personnel are provided an op- 
portunity to make effective use of the waiting period following the 
defeat of Germany by pursuing courses of study and on-the-job train- 
ing in keeping with their individual post-war plans and ambitions. 
War Department plans for this Army Education Program, begun in 
the Information and Education Division over a year ago, were com- 
pleted well before V-E Day. European and Mediterranean theaters 
are opening schools as troop units become stabilized. Quantities of 
textbooks and school supplies are already on hand in those areas. 
Educational opportunities somewhat similar to those existing 
in the larger American communities are being made available to mili- 
tary personnel. Academic and vocational instruction offered will in- 
clude literacy training, elementary, high school, technical school, and 
college courses. On-the-job training is emphasized. Educational ad- 
visory and vocational information services are being provided. Fur- 
loughs for educational purposes and field trips to places of cultural 
and historical interest are included in the plans. Qualified teaching 
petsonnel in the Army, military equipment and supplies, and foreign 
civilian educational facilities will be fully utilized. 
Where the military situation permits, a part of the regular training 
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day is used for the Army Education Program and for a separate 
Athletic and Recreation Program planned by the Special Services 
Division. Men may choose between the two programs, or they may 
participate in both. War Department regulations state that participa- 
tion in the program will not be permitted to delay the return of 
personnel to the United States. 

Four types of schools are now being established for those partici- 
pating in the Army Education Program. Soldier preferences will largely 
determine the courses to be taught in these schools. 

It is expected that a total of several hundred unit schools will even- 
tually be established on a battalion level or in geographically separate 
units of 1000 men or less. Students in these schools may choose literacy 
training, upper elementary, high school, or junior college courses, 
Vocational courses, including on-the-job training, will be offered within 
the limits of available instructors and equipment. 

Technical schools established in or near technical service installa- 
tions or other locations where specialized equipment is available are 
offering vocational courses of a kind not generally available in the 
unit schools. A centralized technical school for journeymen or men 
with three years of apprentice training will be set up in Titworth, 
England, and will provide advanced technical instruction. Students 
are being selected on a quota basis from the personnel of units par- 
ticipating in the programs. 

Civilian and Army university study centers will provide courses 
in the fields of arts and sciences and in the professions. The first Army 
University Study Center is scheduled to open this month at Shriven- 
ham, England, with an enrollment of 4,000. Courses will be of eight 
weeks duration. 

Military personnel will conduct the activities of the Army Education 
Program. Officers of demonstrated ability in Army training programs 
or in the administration and supervision of civilian schools will be 
responsible for planning, establishing, and conducting the various 
types of schools. Qualified officer and enlisted personnel are being se- 
lected for assignment as teachers. Instructor training courses and a 
program of in-service training and supervision are planned. In addition 
to Army personnel, a limited number of civilian educators have been 
procured to serve in the Army University Study Centers. 

Before enrollment, military personnel have access to advice and 
information useful in the selection of courses and other educational 
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activities suited to their previous educational or vocational achieve- 
ments and to their post-war plans for education or jobs. Both group 
and individual advising are provided, and the service will be 
available as long as the individual remains in the unit. Materials 
provided for use in this work include a manual entitled Your Post- 
War Career, an Educational Advisory Manual, and a V ocational Infor- 
mation Kit. These materials are designed to introduce the soldier to 
the post-war job situation, to give him specific information about the 
major occupational fields and to acquaint him with other sources of 
vocational information. 

Courses of instruction are divided into literacy training, general 
education, and vocational training. Each course is organized in 20- 
hour teaching blocks which are short instructional units, each complete 
in itself, At the conclusion of each block the student has achieved a 
definite and measurable advance in the subject. Records of such 
completions will be available for the use of civilian institutions in 
the accreditation of the work. 

Literacy training courses in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
spelling are being made available to men whose educational achieve- 
ment is not higher than fifth grade elementary school level. 

General education courses offered are of the kind ordinarily found 
in American Schools from the sixth grade through the fourth college 
year, including English, mathematics, science, foreign languages, and 
social studies. 

Vocational courses are provided in agriculture, business, and me- 
chanical and technical fields. Agriculture study includes such subjects 
as general farming, farm management, livestock production, poultry 
farming, dairy farming, crop farming, fruit growing, vegetable grow- 
ing, and forestry. Business courses cover general business, merchandis- 
ing, bookkeeping and accounting, small business operation and 
management. Mechanical and technical courses include machine shop, 
electricity, radio, air-conditioning, heating, ventilating, drafting, fore- 
manship, commercial art, surveying, and blueprint reading. Trainees 
in this type of work so far as possible are given actual on-the-job ex- 
perience under competent instruction and supervision. Necessary work 
in connection with the military functions of construction, maintenance, 
administration, and supply are utilized to provide job training oppor- 
tunities. 

Several million textbooks have been procured and distributed for 
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use in the Army Education Program. In general, these texts have been 
selected on the basis of recommendations by civilian specialists in the 
various fields of study, from those in wide use in civilian schools and 
colleges. Paper-back editions have been printed as War Department 
Education Manuals and have been supplemented by detailed in- 
structor course outlines. Graphic charts to illustrate classroom work, 
reference libraries, film strips, foreign language and shorthand dicta- 
tion recordings, workbooks, and end-of-course tests are also available, 

Radio is being utilized in the Army Education Program. Armed 
Forces Radio Service has prepared programs which dramatize histori- 
cal events, research in the fields of natural and social sciences, and 
personalities and events in the American scene. In addition, there 
are discussion programs on current topics. 

Civilian educators and the Armed Services have developed a system 
by which military personnel may have their military training and other 
educational experiences evaluated for school or college credit. This 
service is also available to Army Education Program students. Under 
this plan any man in service may submit properly certified records 
of educational training and experiences in the Armed Forces to the 
school of his choice. For determining the amount of credit to be 
granted, the school has access to an authoritative handbook entitled 
A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed 
Services. This guide, prepared by the American Council on Education, 
contains information and credit recommendations concerning the 
various types of educational opportunities in the services. It is also 
planned to provide appropriate information concerning the soldier's 
educational experience while in the service for the use of prospective 
employers. 

By these means the Army Education Program is expected to assist in 
the maintenance of military discipline and morale during the read- 
justment period following the defeat of Germany and to help the 
men prepare for their return to civilian life. 
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The Psychological Problem of the 
Discharged Veteran* 


COMMANDER LUMAN H. TENNEY 


N VIEW of the time at our disposal, it is proposed to limit the 
field of discussion to the majority group of those veterans dis- 
charged to date within age limits of 18 to 23 years. You may have a 
smattering of older men returning to your schools but their number 
will so far be negligible as will also the problems they may raise. 

There is little need to say much about the psychological problems 
of the comparatively few veterans discharged because of disabling 
wounds or chronic physical illness. These have serene minds by and 
large in the knowledge that they have done their duty to their country, 
community and family; and doubly so in that they present visible 
and indubitable proof of this devotion to duty. In a sense there is 
nothing more satisfying to the owner than battle scars. These veterans 
will come, in general, with an ardor for knowledge and mechanical 
skill that will be surprising. A few may be querulous and self- 
demanding so that tact and understanding on your part will be 
necessary. However, they know and are calm in the fact that the 
government has made generous and just provision for their future 
and their families. 

With such scant attention paid the small group of wounded 
veterans that may return to college this year and likely even next, 
we shall now look at the majority group of dischargees who will 
enroll in your schools. 

Before entering on a description of these, it is well to state 
here that our boys are not coming back with “warped and twisted 
minds,” as it is sometimes rumored. The few who so appear almost 
invariably show on study of their life that the warping had already 
begun or that seeds of such a twist were latent or on the point of 
sprouting. The normal lad will return a pretty normal adult— 
perhaps with an anger and irascibility—again a normal one, however 
—against the many stupidities of our civilian population in hindering 
an all-out war effort. In general he will be healthier, physically and 





* The opinions and views set forth in this article are those of the writer and are 
not to be considered as reflecting the policies of the Navy Department. 
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mentally, and infinitely wiser in the ways of mankind than if he had 
not been enlisted. . . . But he won't be back this year—he is too busy! 

You are now familiar with the induction history of this war, 
Never before have such masses been so carefully studied from the 
psychiatric angle with so many rejected as unfit. However, despite 
the coarser psychiatric sieve at the induction centers and the finer 
sieving at boot and recruiting camps, a sizable group of psychological 
“misfits” escaped into the Service. 

These are the ones who are being discharged now in such numbers 
and who will constitute the majority of your enrollment of veterans, 
Few have gotten as far as the combat zone, more have seen operational 
duty, but most have never left the country. Almost all have “broken” 
under the strain of regimentation, having to conform to discipline, or 
being sent away from the protection of home. 

It is this group we wish to discuss as to its psychological determi- 
nants and to the treatment from the teaching viewpoint. This group 
shows few truly neurotic traits and is classified under the term of 
maladjusted personality, which may be best divided into two main 
classes, the emotionally unstable and the inadequate. 

Let us look at their background and development. 

Family history shows that almost invariably these misfits come 
from “broken” families where either or both parents are so unstable 
as to need divorce or separation, or provide such friction as to make 
for family disintegration. Alcoholism, infidelity, physical or mental 
cruelty are usually cited as divorce factors. Further search in the 
genealogy often shows similar traits in the forebears. 

In the parents and ancestry of the inadequate personality there 
is frequently found history of insanity, of ‘‘nervous breakdowns” 
with withdrawal and seclusiveness as prominent features. Here we 
find over-protection of the children as a compensatory mechanism 
to the fears and inadequacies of the parents. 

Childhood history of these maladjusted personalities usually shows 
evidence of a poorly developed autonomic nervous system. They are 
bed-wetters long past the normal training time. They are feeding 
problems with frequent and easy nausea, vomiting, diarrhea or consti- 
pation. They show neuro-circulatory difficulties of convulsions and 
fainting attacks. Asthma, hay-fever, and migraine are often noted. 
General restlessness is evidenced and stuttering begins. 

In the psychic field they have night terrors, walk and talk in 
their sleep, or show further signs of insecurity by insisting on lights 
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at night and never being left alone. The emotionally unstable exhibit 
temper tantrums, irritability and moodiness when thwarted. The 
jnadequates are considered the good child, overly-tractable, following 
implicitly parental commands, though in general little can be dif- 
ferentiated between the two groups until school age when competition 
out of the family seriously develops. 

School history—and in that are we greatly interested—often pro- 
vides a demarkation line between the two groups. The emotionally 
unstable group is of the aggressive type and becomes the problem 
child in the grammar periods and beyond. They demand the “‘lime- 
light,” like certain teachers, dislike others with a great intensity as 
well as the subjects taught. They are restless and excitable. They are 
truant with frequency and lead others to truancy with them. In high 
school they are exhibitionists and tend to become the “‘zoot suiters.” 
They frequently change courses and show an initial enthusiasm that 
raises high hopes in the teachers. However, they are unable to perse- 
vere and show a lack of sustained interest and action. By the 
semester's end they are usually failing in any mathematical or Latin 
course, despite the fact that their IQ may be above average. 

The same history is true in school athletics; they are the bane 
of the coaches’ and school physician’s existence. They are the ‘‘flashes”’ 
that ‘look good” and “‘talk a better game’’ at the beginning of the 
season. But they drop by the wayside when the going gets tough, 
drills are long, teamwork is paramount, competition develops, or a 
minor injury happens. Then they demand large bandages, heavy 
casts, and a long stay on crutches. 

It is these emotionally unstable lads who are brought to the school 
principal most often for infraction of discipline, low grades or 
asocial behavior. They have facile answers, are sure the fault lies 
elsewhere, and in general present such a convincing front that the 
puzzled principal will forgive them their sins for the 90 and 9th 
time. When he does spot them and give them their just dues, 
resentment is aroused and suspicions developed by the lad in his 
family that he is not being fairly treated. 

These are lads that rushed off at the news of Pearl Harbor, talked 
their parents into signing minority papers for them and got the 
blessing of the school superintendent with most likely a sigh of 
relief and the thought that the Army or Navy would make them 
settle down. 

On the other hand the inadequate personality shows in his school 
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life tendency to submissiveness. In the lower grades, he is the “good” 
student, often characterized by his mates as teacher’s pet. His de. 
portment is “A’’. But as school time goes on, he is noted as the 
day-dreamer, the quiet lad who doesn’t belong to the gang, or if so, 
is very much the follower type. His friendships are few and limited, 
Notes from the school nurse would indicate fainting spells at times of 
vaccinations or inoculations or other occasions of stress. 

This lad makes a poor impression in class recitation—developing 
hesitancy in speech (in contrast to the stuttering of the emotionally 
unstable) and blocking in thought when called on to recite. His 
written examinations and papers are much better than oral recitation, 
He shies from extracurricular activities; is absent from, or a “‘wall- 
flower’’ at school parties; seldom learns to dance or to become inter- 
ested in girls. He is as diffident on the athletic field and is quickly 
relegated to the 3rd string by the coach because of his awkwardness 
and backwardness. From there he seldom emerges and is allowed to 
become a spectator rather than an actor. He quickly loses courage and 
quietly disappears under the excuse of being ill, having to work, 
or that his parents are fearful of his injuring himself. 

This inadequate personality will have lingering illnesses and pre- 
sent frequent excuses from mother and even family physician for 
absence from school or athletics. Headaches, fainting, dizziness, 
eye-strain are frequent symptoms and occurrences. 

So we see these two types of personalities, the emotionally un- 
stable whose relatives, teachers and friends, bid him godspeed into 
military service with the hope his restlessness will be tamed; and the 
submissive, inadequate, often “‘sissified,” lad whose mother tearfully 
hopes the services will ‘make a man of him’. 

In the services these types attempted to compete with the normal, 
emotionally adjusted lad. The most comprehensive use of psycho- 
logical aptitude testing ever attempted directed some 85% of all in- 
ductees into the place where they could function best. To a great ex- 
tent this was a cold appraisal of each man’s assets and all too frequent: 
ly did not meet the man’s personal desires. Yet, by and large, it has 
succeeded mightily as attested by war progress, with the general ex- 
ceptions of these maladjusted groups. 

It is a fair simile to liken the time-compression and life-acceleration 
of military training and service, that war necessity produces, to the 
closing accordion with its tension and vibrations. Life in one year 
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runs the emotional gamuts that normally are encountered in ten 
years. Normal drives for promotion and ascendancy, for approval 
by mates, for friendships, for sex expression, are accelerated. Anx- 
jeties over failing in these are in the same degree increased; behavior 
patterns are greatly heightened. And in whatever way the personality 
has been predisposed by constitution or environment, so it reacts 
with good adjustment or poor in trebled ratio. 

The emotionally unstable and inadequate were the personalities 
hardest hit by this increased tempo. The first group lasted longest, 
because the excitement and frequent changes of duties fitted into 
their scheme of things. But once they were assigned routine duty on 
shore, ship, desert or jungle their instability showed in their becoming 
disciplinary problems. The inadequate personality soon became the 
hospital problem with indefinite illnesses, or began a withdrawal into 
another world of his fantasy. 

The conclusion reached through what we have seen is that the 
prediction for the adjustment of these two types of personalities 
is dependent on the relative predominance of constitutional or envi- 
ronmental factors. Those from stock most marked by emotional in- 
stability or inadequacy have much less chance for final adjustment 
than those whose environment occasioned their instability or with- 
drawal. The constitutionally-determined service failure develops no 
insight and continues his same path. The environmentally-determined 
maladjusted person can develop insight and understanding and suc- 
ceed in a fair integration of his personality, though only rarely 
under service conditions. So this group is usually given several trials of 
duty before discharge is decided upon. 

So these veterans are returned to you—a few with limited in- 
sight, the majority without. In them we do not find the psychological 
reactions found in the neurotic, little but enhanced behavior disorder. 
The reactions to be noted from failure in these two types are rationali- 
zation and projection. They are quick to point out that their failure 
or mistakes are due to influences beyond their control. ‘It’s somebody 
else’s fault’’, their non-com’s perhaps. If their officers had given them 
the same opportunities for advancement they’d still be “in there 
pitching” and not have gone AWOL. They express resentment against 
their superiors and bitterness against mates or the military system. 
They may show sullenness, suspicion, or open rebellion. 

The inadequate may rationalize his failures on his physical make- 
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up and previous illnesses and may develop this to a neurasthenic or 
hypochondriacal point even to the production of hysterical symptoms, 

Many explain their failure to get along by their lack of education, 
due to inattention in classes or dropping out before high school gradua- 
tion. That is the most frequently heard regret in our neuro-psychiatric 
wards and voiced often by those whose IQ is low-normal to normal, 
and who have been led beyond their real mental capabilities by well- 
wishing mothers and teachers. No one before their adventure into the 
services had apparently ever stressed to them that they would do best 
in manual vocations. It will be one of your hardest problems to dis- 
suade this group from the arts (cultural) and science courses and to 
build up the concept that manual labor should not be looked down 
upon and that more satisfaction can be obtained from doing work for 
which the personality is fitted. 

They likewise show a few of the other mental dynamisms of the 
different escape mechanisms from group disapproval and anxiety, such 
as mild conversion hysterias, sublimations and identifications. But 
as previously stated, the psychiatrist finds on long contact and probing 
little to support evidence of a true neurotic structure. We find we 
are dealing with personality traits chiefly induced by poor habit train- 
ing, i.e. lack of discipline, lack of sense of responsibility, lack of 
an ethical code, with lack of judgment and the almost invariable lack 
of insight. If submitted to the real death threat of the battle zone for 
any length of time, the inadequate usually retreats into another world 
to become a schizophrenic psychotic, while the emotionally unstable 
develops amnesia, hysteria, or manic excitements and depressive 
reactions. 

Now the picture painted of this group returning to you is nota 
pretty one. But remember this in taking them on: most of them with- 
out the war mobilization would never have been picked out as 
problems. They would have sifted themselves out by the gradual 
process’ of examinations and the dean’s office, unless their parents 
had money or influence. But it is well that they have been picked 
out and brought to light for the good of the home, school and 
country, despite the outcries of parents of “look at what the Navy 
or Army did to my boy!” It will focus much needed attention on 
certain theories that have taken discipline from the home, school, and 
church and allowed undesirable traits to grow or become ingrained in 


these boys. 
It may be well to review in our minds the past 25 years as to 
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pedagogical philosophy and note how completely we abandoned what 
Edmund Burke called “the wisdom of our ancestors” in adopting, 
hook, line and sinker, the theory that to let the child develop accord- 
ing to his own desires would best round him into a well-developed 
personality. We took no middle course. Never in our history has such 
an idea been so espoused or proved so fallacious in many respects. 

This same theory went beyond the schools and self-expression 
became the watch-word in social living. Self-expression in sex led to 
mis-matings, frequent divorces, and unhappy homes. It is the product 
of these matings and unstable home life that make up these inadequate 
and unstable personalities. It is believed that most of them have been 
conditioned in their instability or inadequacy by the adoption and 
practice of that theory—at least to the extent in which environment 
plays a part. Psychiatry as yet has been unable to state the precise 

lace where hereditary factors leave off and environmental ones begin. 

What then can be done for these lads? Time can’t be turned 
back, but insight may be developed. But we cannot develop it by al- 
lowing them further rationalizations. 

We as teachers must be sympathetic with their failures only 
to the point of establishing respect and friendship, whereby one can 
quickly point out their mistakes. If they see that many of their 
subterfuges in conscious exaggeration of their difficulties do not 
fool you, respect then will be gained. If they see that exaggerations 
on a more unconscious level such as trembling, dizziness and fainting 
spells do not alarm you, reassurance will be gained. It will be easy 
to make heroes of them (their younger mates will for awhile), but 
lessen this to whatever degree possible. If one of them is adulated he 
will tell exaggerated tales that he will feel forced to live up to. He 
will have difficulty enough when the serviceman, who has lasted, re- 
turns after the war. 

You mustn’t go “soft” and let down your standards to their plea 
of forgetting what they knew or the length of time away from school. 
Most of them have been to service schools and all have had mental 
alertness and practical methods of approaching duty problems brought 
before them constantly. The Navy is now giving courses of instruction 
in almost every branch of learning or vocational training to those who 
wish it before discharge. They should be more than ready to go on 
where they left off on enlistment. 

Accent must be placed on discipline for they, as has been noted, 
have never learned self-discipline. They should be held rigidly to 
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their program and absences not excused except by a physician. (Here 
it is recommended that a doctor recently from the armed forces be 
employed who has learned to know these lads and can quickly tell 
the difference between a malarial attack and an emotional temper 
tantrum or hysterical faint.) 

The one most important factor that colleges have in the promotion 
of self-discipline is athletics. This point cannot be stressed enough. 
Few lads being discharged from the Services to date for instability 
or inadequacy were ever held to the discipline of real contact sports 
for a whole season. There is no better way of learning the give and 
take of life, of acquiring the self-assurance of learning how well the 
body functions and how much punishment it can stand, of learning 
respect for the other fellow, the necessity for teamwork and the futility 
of being temperamental. 

In this field of education we have erred as badly as on the 
pedagogical side in giving up the mental disciplines of mathematics. 
There would be little public outcry for universal military service 
if our schools had planned wisely. But our schools and colleges have 
followed the public demand and Hollywood craze for better and big- 
ger spectacles, great arenas and coliseums. They have used the income 
from these spectacles where only a score or two of athletes participate 
for subsidizing a certain number of athletes and a few coaches, and 
used the publicity for drawing students. What is needed is a great 
number of coaches, whose names aren’t in each Sunday’s sport col- 
umns, whose salaries are in proportion to those of other teachers, and 
it should be added, who should have faculty rank and a voice in 
student affairs. Teams should be divided into classes so that there are 
no great weight or age discrepancies. The inadequates and unstables 
might well be relegated to the third team, but there they'd learn 
their disciplines and adjustment under an able coach, They would for- 
get the minor fears of appearing in public and of physical inade- 
quacies, and daily partake of the cost of temper tantrums and loss 
of prestige through failing to meet the responsibility of assignment 
in team play. It can be said with assurance that the boys who are still 
doing the fighting are the ones who learned the satisfaction of the 
fatigue following excessive energy output, who week by week quelled 
the little fears arising from self-questioning as to “is this acceptable to 
my mates and to myself” through competitive team play. There is 
nowhere else that such conflicts can as well be resolved. Poise, reflex 
activity, ability to think clearly and act on the thinking are acquired 
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by long and arduous drill and are tremendously dependent on such 
habit training of our nervous system. Until our schools have properly 
handled athletics and made them a discipline such as mathematics 
or Latin, we, as citizens, should properly ask for universal military 
schooling! 

The use made of vocational counseling after aptitude testing 
is highly recommended. These confused lads finally may understand 
their problems after many men, whose sincerity they must admit, 
point out that they belong in the vocational field rather than the 
cultural. A greater accent on and broadening of the psychological 
approach through personality analysis and aptitude testing will ac- 
complish excellent results. 

Student counselling will be of utmost help. Discussion groups on 
sex and family life especially are indicated. Many of the emotionally 
unstable will return married and be content to let their wives go on 
working while they try education. Sexual promiscuity may be expected 
among this group. On the other hand the inadequate may be led to 
homosexuality. 

To summarize: these points have been presented and, it is hoped, 
will produce discussion: 

1. The majority of returned veterans to your college this year 
are not neurotics, but lads maladjusted to conditions of service life 
especially, who may be classified as emotionally unstable or inade- 
uate. 

7 2. These maladjusted lads come from broken or unhappy homes 
and are both constitutionally or environmentally conditioned. The 
latter personality may develop insight. 

3. The impact of mobilization and enhanced tempo of living 
with the necessary demand for regimentation and discipline have 
brought out these personality traits. 

4. A too-enthusiastic endorsement of a theory in the last 25 
years had occasioned a good part of such maladjusted personalities. 

5. Discipline is necessary for rehabilitation of this group and 
a competent sports program is advocated as the best remedy. 

6. Vocational counseling with aptitude testing is recommended. 

7. The crux of integrating these personalities is the development 
of insight. A calm, firm, sympathetic (but not overly so) adviser 
will be of greatest help in handling emotional problems and in the 
development of judgment and insight. 

















The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel 
GEORGE A. WORKS 


EGISTRARS as a body are undoubtedly as intimately acquainted 
with the National Roster as any group in the academic world. 
This acquaintanceship has for the most part grown out of the requests 
made by the Roster for information from the institutions of higher 
learning which, in the majority of cases, probably brought extra 
work to the office of the registrar. An acquaintanceship of this nature 
is almost certain to be distorted. Therefore, the opportunity to give 
registrars a more comprehensive view of the Roster by presenting a 
brief summary statement covering its origin, purposes, and some of its 
achievements is welcomed. 

The National Roster grew out of a recommendation made by the 
National Resources Planning Board. It was established June 28, 
1941 and in its early days it was under the joint auspices of the 
United States Civil Service Commission and the National Resources 
Planning Board. On April 28, 1942 it was transferred by Executive 
Order to the War Manpower Commission. Section 6 of that order 
makes provision for the National Roster to remain an ‘‘organizational 
entity”. At present it is a division in the Bureau of Placement of 
the War Manpower Commission. 

The Roster represents an effort to secure the registration, on a 
purely voluntary basis, of the scientific and specialized personnel of 
the country. The purpose of this registration is to prepare the way for 
maximum utilization of this personnel in the country’s war effort. 
There are approximately 440,000 registrants at present (March, 
1945). These registrations were secured by co-operative effort on 
the part of the Roster and such agencies as: (1) the colleges, 
universities, and professional schools; (2) the national professional 
and technical societies; (3) the Selective Service System, which listed 
Roster fields on a “‘tear-off’’ coupon of its Occupational Question- 
naire; and (4) the large industrial establishments that voluntarily 
submitted lists of their professional personnel. 

The Roster endeavors to keep its list of registrants up to date 
by recircularization and by securing lists of persons receiving degrees 
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from higher institutions. Persons on these latter lists are invited by 
the National Roster to submit statements concerning their education 
and experience and if they meet Roster standards they become regis- 
trants. Roster registration is not to be considered as the equivalent 
of a civil service list as large numbers of men and women register 
with the Roster who are not interested in securing a position in 
industry or the government service. They have registered with the 
idea of making their services available in case their country should 
need them, in positions in which they could increase their contribution 
to the war effort by accepting an assignment other than the one in 
which they are engaged. 

The need for an agency similar to the Roster was sorely felt during 
World War I. The need has also been recognized by Canada, which 
has its National Register, and by England with its Central Register. 
In the last few weeks a special committee of the English Ministry of 
Labour has made a report on “higher appointments.’’ The con- 
clusions it has reached and the recommendations made parallel 
vety closely those that have grown out of the experience of the 
National Roster. 

The activities conducted by the Roster have of necessity been adapted 
to the changing demands of the war effort. It has effected the place- 
ment or change in employment of approximately 50,000 of its 
registrants. These changes have been effected to industry directly and 
through local United States Employment Service offices; to the 
Government through the United States Civil Service Commission and 
directly to extra-governmental agencies such as the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration; directly to colleges and 
universities and to the Army and Navy. This phase of the Roster’s 
work is beset by increasing difficulties as it is impossible to supply 
names of available persons for more than a fraction of the requests 
that are received. At the moment the Roster makes referrals only to 
the Army, the Navy, and war industries. At present the main 
problem of the Roster is recruitment. 

The Roster has had close relationships with the Selective Service 
System. Occupational Bulletin No. 10 was issued June 18, 1942 by 
the Selective Service System. This document was based on a survey 
conducted by a Roster committee, the chairman of which was Mr. 
Owen D. Young. The bulletin listed professional and scientific oc- 
cupations and authorized special consideration for deferment of 
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male registrants of the Roster qualified as already being trained or 
receiving training in the fields listed. In the professional and technical 
fields the findings of the Roster were the basis for their inclusion in 
the List of Critical Occupations issued by the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission and used as a guide by the local Selective 
Service boards. 

At the time the Selective Service System issued Activity and 
Occupation Bulletin No. 35 the Roster was authorized to set up 
advisory committees in physics, mathematics, engineering, chemistry, 
and chemical engineering. These committees sent advice directly to 
local boards concerning the professional qualifications and importance 
of the work being done by registrants in these fields. Subsequently 
the War Manpower Commission issued a list of Critical Occupations, 
which was adopted by the Selective Service System as a part of its 
regulations. Part II of this list was limited to professional and 
scientific occupations. It was prepared by the Roster and accepted by 
the War Manpower Commission’s Committee on Essential Activities. 

The récommendations made by the Roster covering professional 
and scientific occupations were based on surveys made by specialists on 
its staff. In addition to the Army, Navy, Federal, state and local 
governmental agencies and colleges and universities, approximately 
18,000 industrial establishments and 700 research laboratories were 
included in these studies. The purpose of these surveys was to secure 
as accurate an inventory as practicable of the available supply of 
professional and technical personnel as well as anticipated needs. 

In January 1944 the Selective Service System established a student 
deferment program. Under this program deferments were placed on 
a quota basis with a limit of 10,000 in the fields of chemistry, 
engineering, geology, geophysics, and physics. Quotas were also set 
for pre-professional students in medicine, dentistry, veterinary medi- 
cine, osteopathy, and theology. All requests for deferments had to be 
passed upon by specialists in the respective fields who were on the 
Roster’s staff. The full co-operation of the colleges and universities — 
made it possible for the Roster staff to conduct this phase of its 
work. 

At the request of the War Department, arrangements have been 
made by which the Roster advises the Adjutant General's Office re- 
garding the special qualifications of registrants who are inducted into 
the Army. This information has been used in determining the 
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registrant’s original military assignment. Similar advice has also 
been rendered the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

The Roster, at the request of the Army, has undertaken the prepara- 
tion of vocational guidance materials in approximately fifty profes- 
sional fields. These materials are designed for the use of men in 
the service who are giving consideration to post-war plans. 

In March 1945 the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
and the Director of the Selective Service System designated the 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel to act as the 
Government certifying agency for the endorsement of requests for 
the deferment of certain teaching personnel under 30 years of age 
in institutions of higher learning. This action provided that in order 
to be eligible for certification an individual must be professionally 
and scientifically qualified in a field of knowledge included in a 
specified group. It was further stipulated that the individual must be 
engaged in full-time teaching or in combined teaching and essential 
research in the field of knowledge. 

A few examples of the type of requests received and of the per- 
sonnel supplied by the Roster may help to give vividness to the fore- 
going general statements concerning the activities of the Roster. 

The India Supply Mission recently sought a professor of aeronauti- 
cal engineering to serve in the India Institute of Technology. His 
services were needed in the instruction of British and American sol- 
diers in the China-Burma-India theater. A machine “run” revealed 
that there was no registrant with the necessary qualifications in this 
field who was not already engaged in a critical activity or who was 
interested in a new position. The Roster officials, however, persuaded 
one of the largest airport establishments to release a man for the 
assignment. The U. S. Commercial Company, a subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, was in need of purchasing agents 
with a knowledge of French and the dialects of the Near East. They 
were needed in Iran, Iraq, and the Congo. Sixteen men who possessed 
the desired qualifications were found. Again, the Office of Economic 
Warfare asked for the names of six horticulturists who possessed a 
speaking knowledge of French. These men were to be sent to North 
Africa to assist in the development of the vegetable industry, thus 
reducing the necessity for importing fresh vegetables from this coun- 
try to supply American troops in that area. The Roster located twelve 
qualified men. 
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In conclusion it may be said that at the moment the Roster has 
approximately 440,000 registrants and since it began its operation 
has referred to specific vacancies and for consultant services ap- 
proximately 175,000 registrants. These references have resulted in 
an estimated 50,000 placements. The major fields covered by the 
Roster are: the biological and agricultural sciences, the physical sci- 
ences, the engineering sciences, management and administration, the 
social sciences, architecture and planning, and languages. In addition 
to the requests from the Army, Navy, and higher educational institu- 
tions calls have been received from such war industrial establishments 
as DuPont, General Electric, U. S. Rubber Company, Boeing and 
Glenn-Martin, to give a few examples of the many that have come 
to the Roster. These achievements of the Roster to date are to be 
credited to President Leonard Carmichael of Tufts College, the 
Roster’s first director, and the staff and consultants he assembled 
to conserve our country’s scientific and technical personnel and to 
assist the Army, the Navy, and the war industries to realize the 
maximum contribution of this personnel toward the winning of 
the war. 
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Higher Education Looks Beyond V-E Day 
FRANCIS J. BROWN 


T Is ALMOST exactly two years since I addressed the American 

Association of Collegiate Registrars. It is interesting to look back 
across this short span of time to review the issues which were of 
importance then to colleges and universities, to trace their develop- 
ments during those two years, and to project the problems of the 
present into the period for the balance of the war and beyond. 

The two major problems that were then of deep concern were 
the changing policies regarding student deferment and the shrinking 
enrollment in colleges and universities to be partially compensated 
for by the establishment of the Army and Navy college training pro- 
grams. The first is still one of the most serious problems that threaten 
the health and future welfare of the nation; I shall return to this 
later. The second has gone through a complete cycle. Enrollments 
continued to drop at an accelerated rate reaching a low in the Spring 
of 1944 of 54 per cent of the number enrolled during the academic 
year 1939-40. The number of men students was but 31 per cent of 
prewar enrollment, the number of women 88 per cent. The Fall of 
1944 showed a slight upturn in many institutions and the leveling 
off of decline in almost all others. It is probable that by another fall 
the upturn may take on significant proportions depending to a con- 
siderable degree upon the speed with which military personnel are dis- 
charged from service and the percentage of veterans who return to 
educational institutions. 

In the meantime, the Army and Navy training programs reached 
a peak of 343,000 men in uniform on the college and university 
campuses in December, 1943. This has dropped to approximately 
54,000 at the present time and will continue to decline with each 
class graduating from the medical and dental schools and from the 
engineering training programs of the Navy. One factor that may, for 
a time, retard the decline is the effort on the part of the War Depart- 
ment to promote its Army Specialized Training Reserve Program—a 
program to provide from three to nine months’ education in college 
for seventeen year old men who successfully passed the Army ex- 
amination which was administered on April 12. The V-12 Program 
is in process of being transferred to a permanent NROTC with its 
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quota fixed at 27,000 for the continuance of the war. The number 
will then decline with each class graduating to a quota of 14,000. 

A program that was then only in its initiation has developed far 
beyond what even those of us who were most enthusiastic about it 
dared to hope. I refer to the. accrediting of military experience. In my 
statement of two years ago, I described the original conferences 
which had been called by the Council representing accrediting as- 
sociations and the armed forces, the plans for the development of a 
program of tests to be prepared and administered through the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute, and the efforts on the part of the Council 
to ‘‘spread the gospel” through published pamphlets and through 
“circuit riders” who addressed groups of representatives of secondary 
schools and colleges in practically every state in the Union. During 
these past two years, the testing program has developed and tests 
are now available both to men and women in uniform through the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute and to veterans through the Co-operative 
Test Service, the tests to be administered by the colleges and univer- 
sities themselves. Almost without exception, schools and colleges have 
renounced blanket credit and adopted differential credit based on 
demonstrated learning. Through co-operation with the armed forces, 
a special form (Form 47 USAFI) has been made available to all 
military personnel who plan to return to school or college. This 
form is to be filled out by the individual and certified by his com- 
manding officer. Data are given regarding the individual’s educational 
and military experience and a place is provided to apply for examina- 
tions. After certification by the commanding officer the form is sent 
by the individual in the armed forces directly to the school or col- 
lege of his choice. The institution, in turn, evaluates his credit and 
communicates with him regarding further work which it would be 
desirable for him to take while still in service. 

Discharge forms have been made more comprehensive to provide 
similar, although not equivalent, data to that provided for in Form 
47. Institutions have a very definite obligation to contact military 
personnel for whom they have correct addresses, urging them while 
still in service to fill out this special form and mail it to the institution. 
This is all the more important in the light of the extended Army 
educational program to which I will refer later. 

At the request of both educational institutions and the armed 
forces, the American Council is now publishing A Guide to the 
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Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Forces. The 
Guide is under the editorship of George P. Tuttle and describes in 
detail the literally hundreds of training programs of the armed forces 
with a specific recommendation regarding credit for each. The prob- 
lem of crediting military experience is not yet entirely solved, how- 
ever, for when larger numbers of veterans begin to return, institu- 
tions will be under pressure to use the easiest means on the false 
remise that they are thereby rendering service to the veteran. 

Even as early as the Spring of 1943, colleges were already begin- 
ning to think in terms of postwar. Quoting from my statement to you 
at that time, it was suggested that institutions should attempt to formu- 
late a basic policy regarding “the extent to which the institution will 
maintain its educational program exclusively on a college level; the 
extent to which it can reorganize its courses and its requirements to 
provide sufficient flexibility to meet the varying needs of those who 
would return from the armed forces; and the extent to which higher 
educational institutions could resist the inevitable extension of federal 
support and control.” 

Much progress has been made in each of these three areas of post- 
war interests. But the first is still the major battleground of the 
future. Of those now in the armed forces one in four has entered 
but not completed high school and 33 per cent have had eighth 
grade education or less. Some proportion of this number will wish 
to continue their education, despite the gap of years. Certainly, they 
will be too mature to return to a typical secondary or vocational school 
and be in classes with adolescents. Likewise, they will not have had, 
in most cases, sufficient educational background even with military 
experience to carry on successfully work of college grade. How will 
this need be met? Will colleges and universities, as some have al- 
ready done, rapidly extend or establish precollegiate courses, and 
to what extent will they be vocational rather than general? Will 
special types of schools develop, either through tax-support as the 
contemplated technical institutes in New York State, or private, 
anticipating that a sufficient number of veterans will enroll at a high 
enough tuition rate to justify their establishment? Or will existing 
school systems set aside special buildings for a veterans’ educational 
program, broad in scope and adapted to individual needs, as is now 
being done in Detroit, Burlington, Iowa, and in even semirural com- 
munities in Florida? Only the future can give an answer to these 
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questions. But two things are definite: the need for adult education 
at the pre-collegiate level will be many times greater than it has ever 
before been in our history and this need must be met by the co- 
ordinated action of education at all levels without regard for vested 
interests. A new type of educational statesmanship must speedily 
emerge lest this greatest of all opportunities for education be ir- 
revocably lost. 

The second development, that of increasing flexibility in the pro- 
grams and requirements of higher education, has moved apace and at 
an increasingly accelerated rate. A number of institutions have estab- 
lished vestibule schools in which veterans may enroll as students at 
any time and through private tutoring are assisted in filling in the gap 
until such time as they can enroll in the regular academic program. 
For a brief time there was a wave of establishing special curricula for 
veterans but even the few veterans returning have already demon- 
strated that such special programs exclusively for veterans are not 
wanted by the veterans themselves. They do not want to be treated 
as a separate class, they recognize that associating and competing with 
regular students is a significant part of their readjustment to a normal 
civilian life. Except for an intensive course in ‘‘How to Study”’ and in 
certain vocational and professional fields through courses of a re- 
fresher type, the swing of the pendulum has, wisely, been away from 
segregated instruction and veterans’ courses. It is important rather 
that the entire faculty be permeated with the point of view of flexi- 
bility within their own curricula and courses. If a veteran has had 
specialist training in radar, for example, there are many ways in 
which an alert teacher of college physics can utilize this knowledge 
and experience and certainly release him from regular course te- 
quirements in this field. The same is true in language courses, in 
history, and in many other fields, for which experience has been an 
effective teacher. 

The question of federal support and control is still an open issue 
although the two years have brought significant developments. Army 
and Navy college training programs although administered by the 
armed forces were still, in terms of academic standards, for the most 
part under the jurisdiction of the college. The sharp decline in enroll- 
ments and the serious financial situation faced by many colleges and 
universities brought an interesting development that, while limited 
specifically to the war period, has implications at least for the long 
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range future. Through a resolution passed unanimously by the House 
of Representatives a study was made of the effect of the war upon 
higher education. The report was published by the Committee on 
Education of the House of Representatives in January of this year. 
Eleven recommendations were made in the report, the first four deal- 
ing with deferment and preferential discharge of students and faculty 
members, the fifth with surplus war properties, the sixth with changes 
in gift taxes, and the last two with recommendations for the establish- 
ment of permanent committees: one, to study the effective utilization 
of institutions of higher education in the event of any future na- 
tional emergency, and the other to serve in an advisory capacity to 
the Committees on Education of the Senate and House to represent 
all phases and levels of education and to assist them, on request, in 
the formulation of needed legislation. 

The seventh recommendation called for the naming of a non- 
partisan Commission on Emergency Federal Aid to Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions to administer the program of financial assistance 
to both publicly and privately controlled institutions which, as a 
result of war, are in a critical financial situation. A bill has recently 
been introduced in the Congress (H. R. 3116) to carry out the 
provisions of this recommendation. Hearings have not yet been set 
but it is hoped that the legislation will make as rapid progress as 
possible. This legislation raises two fundamental questions: first, 
does the federal government recognize that education is a national 
service and assume responsibility to assist in maintaining it and second, 
does this responsibility extend to privately administered colleges and 
universities? The Advisory Committee has answered both questions in 
the affirmative. Education is a national service and responsibility 
for maintaining higher education, both private and public, is in part 
and during a national emergency a federal responsibility. Whether 
the Congress and the American people will support the decisions of 
the Advisory Committee is left to the future. It should be pointed out 
that the Committee’s decision dealt only with the war emergency but 
it inevitably raises the question: If the government has this responsi- 
bility in war time does it have a comparable responsibility during the 
time of peace? 

The eighth recommendation proposes grants-in-aid to higher edu- 
cational institutions for equipment and buildings—again, without 
distinction between privately and publicly controlled institutions. A 
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bill has been introduced (S. 977) to provide such grants for the 
erection of apartments for veterans returning to colleges and uni- 
versities and in the bill, as it now stands, such grants are available 
to all institutions approved for education and training under the 
G. I. Bill. 

The ninth recommendation may be far-reaching in its postwar 
effects. It urges that a federal research agency be established or desig- 
nated by the Congress and directed to use, on a contractual basis, 
higher educational institutions for developing and conducting re- 
search and the training of research workers. It provides for an appro- 
priation of federal funds and urges that such contracts be widely 
distributed among higher educational institutions. A bill (S. 825) 
has been introduced which would carry out a part of this recom- 
mendation. But at the present time there is confusion and jockeying 
for priority position in such an agency. It is imperative that some co- 
ordinated plan be developed available to all government agencies and 
which has designated authority both in the selection of research 
that is significant in character and in its allocation to educational 
institutions. Here, too, a new type of statesmanship is needed, both 
within and outside of government! 

What are the more significant immediate developments and te- 
sulting problems which higher education now faces? Four stand out 
above all others: the educational program of the armed forces and 
its integration into civilian education; the education of veterans and 
discharged war workers including pending legislative revision of the 
G. I. Bill and Public Law 16 (Vocational Rehabilitation); the pro- 
posed conscription for military training; the increasing shortage in 
the training of personnel in the necessary technological and profes- 
sional fields. For months the Army has been quietly working on the 
development of an educational program greater in its magnitude than 
any yet administered under a single agency. This educational program 
will be more than an extension of the Armed Forces Institute or the 
educational programs now being conducted through the Information 
and Education Division of the Army and the Educational Service 
Section of the Navy and their counterparts in the Marine Corps and 
the Coast Guard. : 

The base of this educational program is the Unit School to be 
established on a battalion basis and to provide a broad program of 
education, from the removal of illiteracy to studies up to and includ- 
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ing the junior college level. Paralleling the Unit Schools there will 
be established technical schools at centers where instructional ma- 
terials and equipment are or can be made available. Above these two 
types there will be established a number of university centers, parallel- 
ing as far as possible a typical four year university. Two other aspects 
of the program will be developed to the extent that it is feasible and 
desirable: a relatively small number of men will be selected and sent 
to the European colleges and universities if they have facilities which 
can be made available to American students in uniform; self-teaching 
texts will be widely available for men congregated in small units to 
be used as the basis for discussion groups and class instruction. It is 
because of this program, part of which has already been initiated in 
inactive theaters, that institutions should now give every possible guid- 
ance to former and prospective students who will thus productively 
utilize a waiting period that for some may extend months or even 
ears. 
: To assist military personnel in selecting educational institutions, 
while they are still in service, the Council is preparing, at the request 
of the armed forces, a comprehensive directory of the 1,803 colleges 
and universities listed in the 1944 Educational Directory of the 
U.S. Office of Education. This volume will be in two parts. Part I 
will give basic information regarding accreditation, size, support, 
and general programs available for all institutions listed alpha- 
betically by states. Part II will list the subject-matter fields, such as 
engineering, chemistry, etc. Under each subject-matter field the insti- 
tutions will be listed alphabetically. Ten thousand copies are already 
on order from the armed forces and will be available by October 1. 
The second development that portends much for the future is the 
developing program of education for veterans and discharged war 
workers. As of December 31, 1944 1,412,000 men and women had 
been discharged from the armed forces. In addition to the continuing 
discharge rate of approximately 70,000 per month, more than a 
million others will be discharged on the point basis recently announced 
by the Army. This new group will be more representative of the post- 
war veteran than those who have been previously or are now con- 
tinuously discharged because of overage, ineptitude for military serv- 
ice, or as casualties. Although it will be from six months to one year 
before this full discharge can be put into effect, it will be extremely 
significant to note the effect of such discharge upon veteran enroll- 
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ment in education and training. As of May 1, 1945 less than three 
per cent of veterans had taken advantage of the opportunities of edu- 
cation provided through the three legislative acts: 346—the G, I. 
Bill; 16—vocational rehabilitation of veterans; and 113—vocatiorial 
rehabilitation of civilian war workers and others. Of this number 
approximately one-half were in the vocational rehabilitation program 
and 70 per cent of all in training and education were enrolled in 
colleges and universities. Whether or not the 3 per cent who to 
date have taken advantage of the most generous scholarships ever 
provided by government will increase will depend first upon the effec- 
tiveness of the counseling facilities now being provided by the Veter- 
ans Administration in more than one hundred colleges and univer- 
sities and second upon the extent to which institutions of higher 
education adopt a policy of flexibility which on the one hand will 
retain the basic values of higher education, yet, on the other, will 
meet the varying needs of those who will return to our educational 
institutions. 

At the present time, several significant proposals for amendment 
of the G. I. Bill are before the Congress. These include elimination 
of the age limitation and of the one year of training for all veterans, 
Instead, all veterans are eligible for a period of training or education 
equal to the length of time they have been in the armed forces. It pro- 
vides for payment to institutions on the former basis of established 
fees or, at the institution’s discretion, on the basis of the cost of 
actual teaching plus instructional materials. It makes it possible for 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, not the state agency as for 
other types of institutions, to approve correspondence schools and 
institutions offering an intensive course of less than thirty weeks’ 
duration. Although it precludes payment to such institutions for over- 
head, advertising, or commission, it does make it possible for the in- 
stitution to charge a fee up to the maximum of $500 for any program 
which the Administrator considers the equivalent of “‘an ordinary 
school year”. These last two amendments carry with them a serious 
threat not only to education but to the veteran himself as it opens the 
door for high fees for inferior instruction. It 7s *mportant that educa- 
tional institutions familiarize themselves with these amendments 
(H. R. 3119 and S. 974) and immediately contact either the Com- 
mittees on Veterans Affairs of the Senate and House or their own 
Congressman. 
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The third problem is one so much now before the public that little 
need be said—conscription for military training. It is interesting to 
note, however, that in a survey made by the American Council on 
Education, in co-operation with the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, and the American Association of Junior Colleges, 85 
per cent of both administrators and faculty members favor postpone- 
ment of action until the total cessation of hostilities. Educational in- 
stitutions have a very serious responsibility in this field also. What- 
ever may be the judgment of the staff an impartial presentation of 
both sides of the issue should be brought to the attention of students 
and the general public. All too often decisions, even so vital a one as 
this in its departure from the accepted ways of our democratic life, 
are made on the basis of superficial judgment and without adequate 
recognition of the tremendous import of such a decision. 

Finally, there is the problem of stopping the gap, now rapidly 
expanding, in the flow of men into professional and technical schools 
in training for fields essential to our national health and welfare. 

War has increased the demand for professional and technical skills 
at the same time that it has stopped the flow of men for training in 
these fields. Postwar reconversion and the continuing needs of indus- 
try and government will be as great as during the war period if 
America is to take her fair place in the world of international economy. 
The facts may be briefly reviewed, first in the fields of health and 
then in technological fields. Approximately half of all practicing 
physicians are now in the armed forces. The need between now and 
1948 of the Army, the Navy and the Veterans’ Administration for 
rehabilitation in war-devastated countries and for replacement of war 
casualties can be met only by an additional number of 35,000. Even 
if enrollments remain normal, the 40,000 graduates of medical schools 
during the six-year span from 1942 to 1948 will no more than half 
meet this need, since 24,000 of this 40,000 will be required to take 
the place of those who drop out of the profession through retire- 
ment and death during this same period of time. From 1943 to 1945 
after the dropping of deferment of pre-medical students 85 per cent 
of the freshman classes were filled by Army and Navy trainees. For 
1946 these trainees will supply but 5 per cent of the entering classes 
leaving the 95 per cent to be filled from other sources. These sources 
are: women, 4Fs, those under 18 and veterans. 

A careful analysis of each of these four sources by the Council on 
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Medical Education and the Association of American Medical Colleges 
clearly indicates that they will not be adequate to fill freshman classes 
beginning in 1946 to more than 50 per cent of capacity. Yet for each 
1,000 doctors short the following will be deprived of medical care: 
30,000 hospitalized veterans; or 200,000 soldiers or sailors; of 
600,000 civilians. There is only one recourse to prevent this appalling 
threat to the nation’s health: the immediate re-establishment of defer. 
ment of students for pre-medical education. 

The situation in the other fields of health—dentistry, pharmacy, 
and osteopathy—are similar in character. Sources of supply of stu- 
dents other than through deferment will be inadequate and the na- 
tion’s health still further jeopardized. 

In the technological fields the situation is equally serious. Indus- 
trial plants report plans for expansion up to as high as 100 per cent 
of prewar requirements for technological research and development. 
Yet enrollment in all of these fields—engineering, chemistry, and 
physics, to name but three—is approximately 10 per cent of its pre- 
war level. Ironically, American universities are now training in these 
fields as many as ten times the number of foreign students as were 
enrolled in the prewar years. Data from foreign countries indicate 
that Russia, England, Australia and Canada have maintained, and 
in some instances have increased, the number of men in training in 
these fields during the war. Yet in the face of these facts Selective 
Service has consistently refused to consider the re-establishment of 
deferment of students in these essential areas since it was first dis- 
continued on April 7, 1944. As late as April 27, 1945 a representative 
of Selective Service wrote: “The manpower requirements of the 
armed forces plus the manpower needs in war production do not per- 
mit deferment of students”. 

Every proposal to meet these acute needs through other means— 
the establishment of a civilian college training program, providing 
such training through induction into the armed forces and reassign- 
ment to colleges and universities, and through the armed forces col- 
lege training programs themselves—has either been disapproved by 
executive agencies of government or, as in the case of V-12 and 
ASTP, virtually discontinued. 

Two courses of action are possible: either to press still further for 
modification of present administrative procedures or to enact legisla- 
tion making deferment on a quota basis mandatory. Bills are already 
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before the Congress: The Ellender Bill (S. 637) to defer students 
for pre-medicine and pre-dentistry and the McDonough Bill (H. R. 
2824) which makes mandatory deferment of 20,000 students per 
year for training for essential fields. 

Both courses of action should at this time be vigorously pursued. 
Their success will depend upon the degree to which education unites 
with industry and professional organizations to point out the appalling 
need. It depends, also, on the extent to which the general public 
becomes aware of this potential threat to its own health and future 
economic welfare. 

These are but a few of the many problems with which higher edu- 
cation must grope in the aftermath of V-E day and final victory. As 
never before decisions of far reaching significance must be made. If 
education continues to present, as it so often has in the past, a divided 
judgment on vital issues, it will lose much of its opportunity to direct 
its own destiny. If colleges and universities fail to co-operate with 
all other levels of education and community agencies, it will lose the 
support it has gained for its invaluable service during war. If higher 
education continues to look backwards for its patterns, it will, by so 
doing, close its doors against those of maturity who seek to pick up 
the tangled threads and readjust to the ways of peace. If education 
does not seek also to build in youth and adults a firm conviction that, 
as we have co-operated with the nations of the world in winning 
wars, we must co-operate, too, in building a structure of international 
co-operation through which peace may be secured through collective 
security, we can look only to a repetition of the holocaust of war. 

Higher education has risen to the challenge of war, it will, like- 
wise, meet the challenge of V-E day and beyond! 











Higher Education in Canada 
K. P. R. NEVILLE 


HE British North America Act,, passed March 29 to be effective 

July 1, 1867, ‘‘an Act for the union of Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick and the governments thereof’’ under the heading of 
Education, decreed “In and for each province the Legislature may 
exclusively make laws in relation to Education”. This decree makes it 
vain to hope for uniformity in education across Canada. The institu- 
tions of higher education in each province have to serve as the key- 
stones of the educational arch of that province and because the prov- 
inces have diverse local conditions that must be considered, it is in- 
evitable that major or minor differences shall be detectable. But this 
explanation of diversity is altogether too simple. Heredity contributes 
its quota. Foreign, mostly European, influences have had a direct effect 
on the organization and even the present program of individual in- 
stitutions. Discernible are traces of English, Scottish, Irish, and 
American inheritance and more than traces of French. 


I 


But no citizen of English-speaking Canada can presume to criticize 
or even comment on the politics or education of Quebec without 
exposing himself instanter to a charge of prejudice or ignorance. A 
simple statement of facts as they may be gleaned from government 
documents will have to suffice. The French Universities are modelled 
without too conspicuous change on the universities of Old France, 
They are in reality groups of professional schools, the curricula of 
which presuppose previous training in the classical colleges. These 
colleges constitute the feeders of both Laval University, Quebec City, 
and the University of Montreal, Montreal. The instruction is con- 
ducted in French. The University of Ottawa uses both French and 
English as media of instruction but French has the chronological 
priority. 

Next to the French the oldest stock represented in the population 
came into Canada, as United Empire Loyalists, when they refused to 
submit to a democratic government after the debacle of 1776 and 
preferred to continue a stubborn loyalty to Britain’s king. Their insti- 
tutions of higher learning were called King’s Colleges after the 
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intermediate pattern of King’s College in New York, since revolu- 
tionary days renamed Columbia, This group includes King’s College 
(1789), formerly located at Windsor, Nova Scotia, but now a com- 
ponent part of Dalhousie University, Halifax; the University of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton (1800); King’s (1827), the initial unit of 
the University of Toronto; Bishop’s (1845), Lennoxville, P.Q.; 
Trinity (1852), Toronto; St. John’s (1855), Winnipeg. These insti- 
tutions represented academically the traditions of the British univer- 
sities of the middle 18th Century, but the University of Toronto, 
reorganized in 1850, shows evidence of a more careful study of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and especially of the University of London, 
which even in the 19th Century did much to let fresh air into the 
musty mediaevalism that characterized British education south of the 
Scottish border. All these King’s Colleges were under the ecclesiasti- 
cal control of the State Church, the Church of England in Canada; 
this created unrest and dissatisfaction amongst the emigrants from the 
European parts of the British Empire who, like the Pilgrim Fathers, 
had set forth to the New World in search of religious freedom. 

In this section of the population emerged a group of institutions 
of Scottish type set up, of course, by Scottish immigrants, who left 
behind them a land whose universities, especially Edinburgh, ranked 
high in Europe and higher at the moment than Oxford or Cambridge 
in England. The vivid intellectual zeal that produced in theology 
Presbyterian non-conformity could not be expected to be without 
effect on the field of general education, that to the Scottish mind never 
has been capable of dissociation from theology. King’s College, Nova 
Scotia, was by the very terms of its charter closed to these ecclesiasti- 
cal dissenters. So it can create no surprise that the Earl of Dalhousie 
when he founded in 1800 the university that bears his name, incor- 
porated in the charter the stipulation that “no religious or political 
test shall be exacted from staff or students’. The setup was Edin- 
burgh to the core. The first fifty years of this institution were rough 
weather but even when its rejuvenation in 1862 set it on the course 
that has brought it to the fine status of today, it was manned and 
guided by Scotsmen whose names are famous in the history of the 
Maritime Provinces. The College of St. Francis Xavier at Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, founded in 1853 as a further protest against King’s, is 
the Alma Mater of most of the Scottish Catholics of the eastern sea- 
board who have been interested in higher education. 
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James McGill, founder of the University that enshrines his name 
was a son of Glasgow. A royal charter was secured in 1821 but fot 
a series of reasons, mostly legal, nothing further happened before 1829, 
The Faculty of Arts dates from 1843. Scotland made its deepest im- 
pression on McGill through its Medical School and through one man 
who “made’’ McGill as far as any one man can be said to have made 
an institution. That was Sir William Dawson, Principal from 1855 to 
1895. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, received a royal charter 
in 1841. It was the pride and joy of the Church of Scotland in On- 
tario, membership in which was required of the trustees (lay or cleri- 
cal), the Principal, and the professors of Morals and Theology. No 
religious tests were imposed on other members of the staff or on any 
students except in Theology. The University of Edinburgh again was 
taken as the model. Up to date the Principals of Queen’s have been 
Scots. The greatest of them all, a Glasgow man, was George Munro 
Grant, Principal 1877-1902, who made Queen’s in a wider sense 
than Dawson had made McGill. 

Citizens of Irish origin constitute well over 10 per cent of the 
Canadian population. Whatever impress they have made on education 
in the land of their adoption has been mainly through individuals who 
have been inspired by the ideals of Trinity College, Dublin (T.C.D.) 
which was the cultural home of the Episcopalians who were closely 
linked with the Church of England. The Queen’s Colleges (Belfast, 
Cork, Galway), that constituted Queen’s University, also represented 
dissenters, but they felt that their affiliation must be with Presbyterian 
Scotland. Trinity College drew largely from the south, the Queen’s 
Colleges from the north of Ireland. In these Protestant colleges there 
was a difference that crossed the geographical lines, however. Trinity 
made its appeal to the social and religious life of the ruling classes 
while the Queen’s Colleges were the resort of those who were not of 
the social elite and who were less favored by material fortune. It is 
the alumni of Trinity College that have appeared at rare intervals 
to make their mark on the thought rather than on the methods or the 
organization of Canadian universities; for example, John Johnson 
in Classics at Dalhousie, 1863-1894; Thomas Harrison and W. F. D. 
Stockley at the University of New Brunswick, in the second half of 
the last century; Alexander Johnson at McGill, 1857-1907, mathe- 
matics and “natural philosophy”; John McCaul, Toronto, 1843-1881, 
who tried to introduce into Arts in the 1840’s the outline with which 
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he was familiar at Trinity. The Roman Catholics from all over the 
island converged on the University of Ireland in Dublin. Their 
greatest influence in English-speaking Roman Catholic Canada has 
been and is St. Michael’s College, founded in 1852, affiliated with 
the University of Toronto in 1881 and fully federated in 1906.. The 
College is administered by the Congregation of St. Basil which also 
administers Assumption College, Windsor, Ontario, and Sir Thomas 
More College of Saskatoon, as well as St. Thomas College, Houston, 
Texas. Their greatest claim to fame at present is their magnificent 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, probably, in the eclipse of education 
in Catholic Europe, the best of its kind in the world. As far as 
America goes it is the center of research in the culture of the Middle 
Ages and offers absolutely the best training for graduate students 
specializing in this field. 

It has been asserted that the greatest contribution made to date 
by the United States to higher education has been the state university, 
the essence of which is education of all grades for all grades. It is 
therefore not surprising that the American influence is to be seen 
mainly in the younger universities, especially the Provincial universi- 
ties—Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
University of Western Ontario is accused by its would-be detractors 
of being in the American groove. But undoubtedly Acadia University 
(1838), Wolfville, N.S., is a product of the United States educational 
ideals channelled from New England to the Annapolis Valley by 
U.E.L.’s who had no interest in the only neighboring institution exist- 
ing at the time, namely, King’s College of the established church. 
The people of the Valley were predominently Baptist, Acadia keeps 
its traditional contacts with Harvard and Yale as the ideals of its edu- 
cational dreams. Mount Allison University (1848), again non-con- 
formist, this time Methodist, looked to the institutions of its denom- 
ination in the United States for guidance and direction. Its first two 
presidents were graduates of Wesleyan, in Connecticut. American in- 
fluence persists in the newer departments whereas mathematics and 
languages follow English methods and objectives. Victoria University 
(1841) was established by the Methodists at Cobourg, Ontario. 
Methodism in this part of Canada maintained via the St. Lawrence 
and the Niagara frontiers immediate contact with Methodism of New 
York State, but Dr. Nelles who was president from 1850 to 1887 
was another Wesleyan (Connecticut) product. 

But no matter what in the past the United States may have con- 
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tributed to the several Canadian institutions, the most pervasive 
effect, unconsciously exercised no doubt, emanates from the very high 
proportion of instructional and administrative staffs that have had 
their post-graduate training in the graduate schools of the United 
States. To cite but one example, the University of Western Ontario 
has on staff in the Faculty of Arts, 88 who got their first degrees in 
Canada, 9 in the United States, 3 in British institutions and 2 in other 
countries. The Medical Faculty has 83 who got their first degrees in 
Canada, 4 in the United States, 1 in Great Britain and 3 in other 
countries. But the graduate degrees of these staff people show in 
Arts 43 Canada, 46 United States, 3 Britain, 7 other countries; in 
Medicine, 3 Canada, 7 United States, 14 British and 1 from other 
countries. Besides, in this institution the President, the Registrar, the 
Executive Secretary, the Dean of Arts, the Dean of Public Health, 
the Director of Extension, the Director of the Summer School and 
Extramural Department, and the Dean of Women, have had some 
if not all of their postgraduate training in the United States. Herein 
may lie at the present moment the reason for the accusation that this 
institution is in the United States’ orbit. 


II 


Inasmuch, however, as education the world around is subject to 
all the freedoms of a poacher’s paradise and educators are all guilty 
of appropriating from each other, with or without credit, anything 
that seems of particular value in or of direct application to their own 
constituencies, after a century of growth and adaptation, it is impos- 
sible to detect any institution in Canada that exhibits a single pure 
strain. Canadian institutions have, however, two or three peculiarities 
that set them off from those south of the border. 

1. Under normal conditions students are admitted in September 
only. Even in the few cases where the winter session is divided the 
initial registration is for the whole year and not for one term or semes- 
ter. A student applying for admission must present certificates pre- 
supposing eight years in grade or elementary school, four years in 
secondary school; then four years follow for a General course degree, 
or five for an Honors degree, and two years after a General degree 
or one year after an Honors degree for an M.A. or M.Sc. The Ca- 
nadian Master’s degree, therefore, is likely to represent in years an 
8 plus 4 plus 6 combination. Graduate work beyond the Master's 
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stage is not generally available; it is a part of the program of only 
a few universities. Not all universities have professional schools either. 
The term “‘university” has no such connotation in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations as in the United States, A university is an 
institution that has degree-granting power. A college, in the English 
vernacular, generally has not. For that reason we meet such peculiar 
titles as the “University of King’s College’, a one-faculty institution 
that grants degrees. 

2. Honors courses highly specialized, with, in the main, prescribed 
curricula requiring five years for completion have tended to keep 
educational ideals high. These courses, however, have a tendency to 
overemphasize the major subject to the exclusion of a number of 
other subjects that should be basic in a general education. The base 
of these courses is too narrow but it cannot be broadened without 
lowering the peak. 

3. Several of the universities in Canada are groups of affiliated 
or federated colleges. Laval has 17, Montreal 20 affiliated classical 
colleges. Manitoba has four affiliates in Winnipeg and one, Brandon 
College, outside. The other three Western Provincial universities 
have only junior college affiliates, the standards of which are deter- 
mined by the mother institutions. Toronto is a Federation of four 
institutions, Victoria, Trinity, St. Michael’s and University College, 
formerly King’s. They originally had degree-granting powers but at 
the end of the 19th century, for financial reasons mainly, decided to 
merge their sovereign rights into a Provincial University. The Arts 
work was to be continued in each college but Science was not to be 
taught by any but reserved for the University as a whole. This con- 
centrates the most expensive parts of the program—Engineering, Medi- 
cine, Sciences, Graduate Studies—in the University, and saves the 
smaller units from the unjustified cost of duplication of equipment. 
The retiring President of the University of Toronto recently told the 
Association of Presidents of State Universities “‘our solution happened 
to be a division of undergraduate subjects in Arts into two groups. 
One group is taught by these colleges that have federated and by a 
state college, and all the other undergraduate subjects are taught by 
the University at large to all the members of these Colleges’’. 

The University of Western Ontario has a most complicated or- 
ganization because its affiliates, 5 in number, are only in part in the 
central city, London. One affiliate is a Roman Catholic college, As- 
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sumption, in Windsor, 125 miles away. Another is a Lutheran college 
at Waterloo, 70 miles away. Some of the details of the framework 
may rate a word of comment and explanation: 

(a) The affiliation covers only Arts and Science courses, not pro- 
fessional departments. The privilege to offer honors courses is ac- 
corded by special agreement when staff and equipment seem to war- 
rant such permission. 

(b) All students in a given course, University and affiliates, write 
the same examination paper. Suppose the subject is second year Eng- 
lish Literature. The instructors in that course meet under the chair- 
manship of the Head of the Department of English in the University 
to discuss a paper, the first draft of which has been prepared at the 
chairman’s request by some instructor actually conducting a section 
of that course. The instructor is quite as likely to be from an affiliated 
college as from the University. The paper that is finally approved 
must be in the Registrar’s office in time to allow for its duplication 
and transmission to the affiliated colleges before the examination 
period begins. The students follow exactly identical examination pro- 
grams at all centers. When students in a given course are in compe- 
tition for specific awards, prizes, scholarships and the like, the papers 
are read by a central committee so that there may be a uniformity of 
grading. Othetwise the instructors read the guesses of their own 
students. 

(c) Each affiliate is responsible for its own finances, paying certain 
fees for each student to the University Bursar. 

(d) Graduation diplomas, certificates and similar guarantees of 
academic accomplishment are signed by the President of the Univer- 
sity, the Registrar of the University, and the Executive Head of the 
student’s Faculty or College. The college where the instruction has 
been received is indicated on the document in question. All graduates 
receive their diplomas at a common Commencement held at the Uni- 
versity under the auspices and direction of the parent institution. 

(e) The only transcript of a student’s record that is official, no 
matter in what unit he or she has registered, emanates from the office 
of the University Registrar though each affiliate has its own Registrar 
through whom the students of that particular college have a medium 

of communication with central. Individual student correspondence 
direct and not through the local office is not encouraged. 

(f) Students of affiliated colleges are not eligible for University 
athletic teams. 
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(g) Entrance requirements are uniform. This applies, however, 
only inside the University. While it is true that admission prescrip- 
tions do not differ widely across Canada, they are not identical even 
in the core subjects demanded in any two degree-granting institutions. 

There are in Canada today only twenty independent degree- 

ranting units, all of which have, as already indicated, the title ‘‘uni- 
versity”. All of these, intent on their own problems of internal 
rowth, for a long time paid little or no attention to each other and 
exhibited very little sense of realization that they were one and all 
seeking solutions of a common problem, namely, what to do with and 
for the post-secondary-school citizen, male or female, who wanted 
further education. In 1911 appeared the first concrete evidence of the 
recognition of the advisability of co-ordination of effort. In that year 
McGill University played host to a meeting which set up the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities, the initial membership of which, 
with a profound respect for incongruity, contained institutions that 
conferred no degree at all side by side with some, though not all, of 
those that did. In the recurrent revisions of the constitution (latest 
effort, 1944) the conservative argument of vested rights prevented 
the purge that consistency loudly demanded, The Conference still 
includes in its membership Royal Military College (Canada’s West 
Point), two-year diploma schools, schools giving only the last two 
years of an engineering course; as long as appeasement is a virtue, 
such membership is bound to be continued. Another over-all or- 
ganization, the Canada and Newfoundland Educational Association 
(C.N.E.A.) has in its purview education at all levels. Therefore a 
section of its voting membership is drawn from the colleges and uni- 
versities. But because C.N.E.A. major power stems from the various 
Provincial Departments of Education whose interests are almost 
entirely with the elementary and secondary schools, the university 
section has atrophied. There has, one may be glad to notice, been a 
slight recovery in recent years but the National Conference is still 
the vehicle of university expression of opinion and of policy initiation. 
It is not a legislative body. Its resolutions and recommendations have 
to be ratified into laws of local application by the member institutions. 


III 


We were plodding along in the conservative way that is so charac- 
teristic of educators outside the United States, when there came the 
tude jolt of the declaration of war, September, 1939. Canada’s policy 
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was outlined immediately: free enlistment for general service any- 
where in the world or draft for home defense only. Those in 
authority remembered too vividly the sad waste of manpower in 
Flanders Fields in World War I, where, for instance, the life of the 
most brilliant young physicist at Cambridge was snuffed out as he 
was serving as a private in the ranks of the British Infantry. The 
scientists in Britain seeing apparently with clearer vision than the 
politicians what was inevitable, had catalogues of all science-equipped 
men in the realm and these men were reserved for draft, not into the 
cannon-fodder corps, but into the brain-trust pool of the Allies which 
has evolved some cute little gadgets to present to the Nazis. Canada 
hastened to compile its bank of scientists and of course looked to the 
universities to augment the store. Science students were, provided they 
agreed to place themselves under the Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel in the Department of Labor, to be assigned to war service 
where they would do the most good. They were guaranteed the 
privilege of continuing their courses to graduation without draft 
molestation. In fact, if they tried to enlist they had to support their 
effort by a statement from the proper university officials recommend- 
ing the acceptance of their enlistments. The attitude of the Canadian 
government in all matters relating to the universities has been that of 
consultation and not dictation. Frank and free debate has preceded 
the adoption of any changes that the progress of the war has forced 
the national authorities periodically to consider. The first guid pro 
guo was military training. If university students, because registered 
in so-called essential courses, were allowed deferment to continue 
those courses they had to take military training of at least six hours 
a week, and a two-week summer camp each year. In time University 
Air Squadrons (U.A.S.) and University Naval Training Divisions 
(U.N.T.D.) appeared beside the Army (C.O.T.C.) on each campus. 
By the summer of 1943 the conditions affecting postponements had 
been slightly modified so often that the Director of Selective Service 
in charge of manpower regulations, military and civilian, thought a 
time had come “to review postponement policy now followed in 
respect of students in the designated age classes attending schools, 
colleges and universities.” At a meeting of the Universities Confer- 
ence in August, attended by several representatives of government 
services, the following clauses were passed and issued with the ap- 
proval of the Minister of Labor, September 15, 1943: 
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1. There shall be established an Advisory Board to advise the 
Director of Selective Service in respect of the mobilization of stu- 
dents and other matters affecting universities. On this Advisory Board 
shall be representatives of the universities. (The Board ultimately 
established consists of twelve members, six representing the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities, six the various branches of the 
Department of Labor.) 

2. Any male student who has completed the requirements for 
admission to a university at an age approved by the appropriate 
Provincial Department of Education shall be permitted to enter the 
university and receive postponement of his call under the National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations for not more than one 
academic session upon the report of the university. Such postpone- 
ment will be cancelled in the event of failure at examination or fail- 
ure to comply with military training. 

3. Any male student of the age of 1814 years or more who is 
subject to call under the National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations, who has been admitted to a university, and who has com- 
pleted satisfactorily the work of at least one academic session in the 
University shall be served with an Order-Medical Examination in 
accordance with the National Selective Service Mobilization Regula- 
tions, unless he is enrolled in a course defined from time to time by 
the Director of National Selective Service on the recommendation of 
a University Advisory Board as essential to the national interest or 
contributing to the prosecution of the war; a student enrolled in a 
course so defined shall be granted a postponement of his call and 
shall continue his enrollment in the course until graduation. Such 
postponement, however, will be cancelled in the event of failure at 
examination or failure to comply with military training. 

4. A bona fide candidate or student for the ministry of a religious 
denomination eligible to supply chaplains to the Armed Forces, who 
is certified as such by the appropriate ecceliastical authority, shall be 
granted postponement. 

The Advisory Board held its first meeting January 6, 1944 and 
under date of February 10, 1944 there was issued the following 
series of clarifications of the sections recorded above: 

1. Any male student of the age of 1814 years or more, who is sub- 
tions and who is enrolled in any of the following degree courses in 
ject to call under the National Selective Service Mobilization Regula- 
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any Canadian University, or college, shall be considered to be pursu- 
ing a course contributing to the prosecution of the war or in the 
national interest: 


(a) Medicine (j) Veterinary Science, and 
(b) Dentistry (k) Specialized courses in math- 
(c) Engineering or Applied Sci- ematics, Physics, Chemistry, 

ence Biology or Geology, or 
(d) Architecture courses which enable stu- 
(e) Agriculture dents to prepare and quali- 
(f) Pharmacy fy for specialized courses 
(g) Forestry in Mathematics, Physics, 
(h) Education Chemistry, Biology or Ge- 
(i) Commerce ology 


2. Any male student of the age of 1814 years or more, who is sub- 
ject to call under the National Selective Service Mobilization Regula- 
tions and is enrolled in any degree course shall be considered to be 
pursuing a course essential to the national interest provided that in 
the regular session of 1943-44 he is in the upper half of all the 
students enrolled in the same academic year of his course as deter- 
mined by the final examinations for the session. 

3. Any male student of the age of 1814 years or more who is 
subject to call under the National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations, who enrolls in 1944 for the first time in any degree 
course not enumerated in paragraph 1 above, will be considered to 
be pursuing a course essential to the national interest provided that 
in the regular session of 1944-45 he is in the upper half of all the 
students enrolled in the same academic year of his course as deter- 
mined by the final examinations for the session. 

4. Any male student permitted under paragraph 1, paragraph 2 
or paragraph 3 above to continue his course shall be reported to the 
appropriate mobilization authorities under the National Selective 
Service Mobilization regulations if he fails to do satisfactory academic 
work or fails to comply with the requirements of military training. 

5. Any male student who has been required to leave a university 
or college by reason of the application of paragraph 2, paragraph 3, 
or paragraph 4 above, and is subsequently rejected for military serv- 
ice by the Mobilization Board concerned, may be permitted by a 
university or college to resume his course provided that he presents 
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a permit so to do issued by the appropriate National Selective Service 
Officer. 

6. No male student of the age of 1814 years or more who is sub- 
ject to call under the National Selective Service Mobilization Regula- 
tions, who is enrolled in a university or college for the regular session 
of 1943-44 and who is doing satisfactory academic work and com- 
plying with the requirements of military training, shall be called 
under the National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations until 
the end of the regular session of 1943-44. 

This is the agreement under which in the main Canadian Universi- 
ties are operating at the present time (May 1, 1945). Minor modifica- 
tions have already been made. Commerce is deleted from the essential 
courses. Education has been definitized. Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, 
Pre-Engineering are ruled nonessential. “The ruthless elimination 
of the incompetent’’, of which the universities have given their assur- 
ance to the government, combined with the “lower half of the class” 
rule of the regulations, means a sharp reduction in men registered in 
the upper years, especially, of the nonessential courses. 

What has been done to advance the graduation of the students in 
their courses? Practically nothing, except in the departments of Medi- 
cine and Theology. The Faculties of Engineering after careful deliber- 
ation, refused to accelerate. So did Arts. But in Medicine the demand 
was so keen that the government was ready to subsidize the effort and, 
even in Canada, money talks. The scheme evolved was this. When a 
Medical student reached his or her second last year, if medically fit, 
he or she would enlist for the Medical service, and be given leave of 
absence at the pay of an army private to complete the Medical course. 
University fees were paid direct to the University by the government. 
The student could declare preference for army, air or navy service. If 
on graduation there was a vacancy in the branch chosen he or she was 
immediately commissioned, given an intern’s appointment of eight 
months (instead of a year) and then sent into active service at home 
or overseas. What happened if he hadn’t enough money to see him 
through the earlier years of the course without earning, because by 
the accelerated program earning time was reduced to a minimum? 
Again the government was ready, this time to lend him, through the 
University, as much as $300 towards the expenses of each year. The 
students owe the University, the University owes the government. It 
is not difficult to forecast where the shoe is going to pinch. 
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IV 


Such is the picture of the students before they enter the services, 
Now they are coming back, those who enlisted before graduation, 
those who had entrance requirements but had never entered univer- 
sity, and those who had never completed a secondary school program, 
While the soldier is in the army he may take courses at the high 
schoo! level or of the first two years’ university level under the guid- 
ance and supervision of the Canadian Legion Educational Services 
(C.L.E.S.), operating wherever a Canadian unit is functioning. Work 
above the second university year may be obtained through the corte- 
spondence department of the university with which he was formerly 
connected or from any other Canadian university offering the course 
he wants. During the lag between the Armistice of 1918 and de- 
mobilization, a Canadian Khaki University, so-called, was estab- 
lished in England, staffed by men of university faculty calibre and 
experience. Its results were accepted at home without hesitation. The 
plan in this war is slightly different, namely, to restrict the Canadian 
setup to Junior College status. The work of the upper two years will 
be offered by the universities in England whither it is anticipated the 
Canadians will first be evacuated from the Continent. The United 
States program in France, if any, is going to be investigated and 
without doubt if it is established, negotiations will be undertaken 
speedily to enable Canadian service men to take advantage of its 
offerings. 

But men are for various reasons being discharged from the services 
every day. They are immediately the responsibility of the Rehabilita- 
tion Branch of the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, These men will 
be re-established in one of three categories: employment without fur- 
ther training, vocational and technical training, university education. 
Only the last concerns us. Order-in-Council 5210, July 13, 1944 reads: 


In case any discharged person 

(a) has been regularly admitted to a university before his dis- 
charge, and resumes within one year and three months after 
discharge a course academic or professional, interrupted by 
his service, or 

(b) becomes regularly admitted to a university and commences 
any such course within one year and three months after his 
discharge, or 
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(c) because of ill health or because his admission to the univer- 
sity has been conditional upon his fulfilling some additional 
matriculation requirements or, for any other good reason 
shown to the satisfaction of the Department, delays resump- 
tion or commencement of such course beyond the aforemen- 
tioned periods, 

a grant may be paid to such discharged person for any period dur- 

ing which he pursues such course, upon the terms and subject to 

the conditions following: 

(1) In no case shall a grant hereunder be continued to a dis- 
charged person who fails in more than two classes or subjects in any 
academic year, or who, having failed in either one or two classes or 
subjects, also fails in either or both supplementary examinations next 
offered by the university in such classes or subjects. 

(2) The total period for which a grant may be paid hereunder 
shall not be greater than the discharged person’s period of service 
unless his progress and attainments in his course are such that the 
Department deems it in his interest and in the public interest that 
the grant should be continued. . 


In case any discharged person 

(a) has entered upon a post-graduate course, either academic of 
professional, in a university before enlistment, or was about 
to do so at the time of his enlistment, or, having completed 
his undergraduate course in a university after his discharge, 
enters upon a post-graduate course as aforesaid, and 

(b) resumes or commences such post-graduate course within one 
year from his discharge 

if the Department, having considered such person’s attainments 

and his course, deems it in the public interest that such discharged 

person should continue such course, a grant may be paid to him for 

any period during which he pursues such course. 


The grant referred to allows $60 per month for a single man, $80 
for a man with a wife (or “a person in lieu of wife”), with allow- 
ances for children up to and including the number of six. The govern- 
ment also pays tuition fees, student fees, athletic fees and other 
charges and costs of the course that constitute part of the University 
bill submitted to a student. Before a man is granted rehabilitation 
privileges, however, he has to face a battery of tests, aptitude, psycho- 
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logical, psychiatric, medical, and his Rehabilitation Board has to have 
the written assurance of the University of the man’s choice that he has 
admission requirements. In some faculties in some universities the 
competition for registration is so keen that final answer cannot be 
given until the whole crop is winnowed. The sweet reasonableness 
of this procedure is not always readily apparent to the lay mind. 

So much for the government side of the picture. What about the 
University side, the obverse of this medallion? The University makes 
a quartet of concessions that it would never be expected to make 
under normal circumstances: 

1. By action of the National Conference, a shorter form of admis- 
sion requirements is accepted, about two-thirds of the usual demand. 
To be admitted at the lowest level, a man or woman must offer Eng- 
lish, a foreign language, ancient or modern, Algebra, Geometry and 
two other units, a total of approximately ten. Reduction on a parallel 
scale is permitted in the matter of admission to professional facul- 
ties. There the subjects usually asked for but not fundamental to 
subsequent performance are the ones that suffer, in other words the 
so-called ‘‘cultural courses” that in peace time leaven the lump of 
professional tool-subjects. 

2. It is the habit as mentioned above of Canadian universities to 
admit new classes once a year, in September only. The whole sec- 
ondary school system of Canada provides final examinations for col- 
lege entrance in June-July, and the products are ready for university 
in the fall. There wouldn’t be a corporal’s guard to constitute an 
entering class at any other time. But casualties are returning and men 
are being discharged every day in the week, so the Universities Con- 
ference has strongly recommended and most member institutions 
have undertaken to admit ex-service men three times a year, in Sep- 
tember, January and June. Some, by their organization, are compelled 
to limit entries to two dates only, while others can make provision for 
four entering classes. It is no difficult matter to see the strain this is 
putting on staffs already depleted by enlistment for combat duty or 
for some other form of war service in departments of government at 
home or abroad. Academic plants that cannot be properly serviced 
because manpower is in short supply, are rapidly becoming war 
casualties, But that cannot compare with what is happening to scien- 
tific apparatus, neither the whole of which nor parts of which can be 
replaced. The government assures the universities that they will not 
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in the long run be asked to accept any financial loss to which this 
rogram for ex-service men may make them subject. 

3. While there is a general hesitancy to grant blanket credit for 
military service as was the common practice after 1918, there is 
plainly a tendency to be generous to the ex-service men who do not 
seek registration in the professional schools. Again as in entrance 
requirements, those courses that are not definitely essential tools in 
the several curricula, may be overlooked in the case of the men who 
are away over the undergraduate age, but are keenly desirous of con- 
tinuing in some fields on which they had set their hearts before 
enlistment. There will be no lowering of standards. Even if professors 
might be generous to the returned man, in 90 per cent of the cases, 
the professors do not know the ex-service soldier from any other super- 
mature student. The administration and the counsellors, however, are 
prone to give the man fresh from the army, a chance to adjust himself 
to a life of another tempo and another objective rather than exact 
the same type of response as from a man who has come direct from 
secondary school without ever having experienced nerve-shattering 
missions over Berlin. One of the problems that tries the staff most is 
striking a proper balance between academic standards and individual 
justice. The Universities Conference has approved the following 
resolution: 

Whereas the Federal Committee on Rehabilitation expressed the hope 
that the financial provisions contained in P.C. 5210 would enable the 
universities to maintain their academic standards in dealing with re- 
turned men and women, and whereas the experience of conditions fol- 
lowing the last war might show that it is not wholly in the best interests 
of discharged men to grant them academic credit for military service; 
therefore, the Conference is of the opinion that departures from normal 
undergraduate requirements should be granted only in exceptional cases, 
but credit should be given for such courses taken on active service as 
might be considered equivalent to undergraduate courses. 


4. University authorities are setting themselves as never before 
to the task of advising and counselling returned men so that they 
may get adjusted to the life from which they have been cut off for 
years. The media through which this can be effected most readily 
and most completely are the professors who have had combat experi- 
ence in the various theaters of this war. Experience in 1914-18 is not 
good enough. The men themselves are anxious that at the end of 
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their university experiences they blend into the social world of which 
they must form an appreciable fraction. They ask to be sectioned not 
by themselves but rather in small numbers in each class where their 
identity can be lost. They show no coldness towards the younger 
students who have taken advantage of government regulations to 
continue their education before enlistment. Their enmity, if any, 
shows itself against the draftee who for medical reasons has been 
discharged from the home defense army and appears to undertake 
university work. 


V 


So much for the past and the present, what of the future? The 
whole future is overshadowed by the lowering present, the problems 
of which are and will continue to be physically debilitating and 
nervously exhausting. One of the strongest committees that the Na- 
tional Conference of Canadian Universities could set up was in 1942 
charged with a survey of post-war problems. A large proportion of 
the work done by this Committee to date has dealt with the ex- 
service man who, as it happens, is not a post-war but an immediate 
and present problem. In that connection an investigation has dealt 
with (a) finance, buildings, equipment, staff, (b) organization, 
special courses, refresher courses, extended sessions, expanded guid- 
ance and advisory service, (c) admission, (d) credit, if any, for 
active service. Their attention, however, has not been confined to these 
short-range problems. They have addressed themselves to some long- 
range items of major importance. 

1. The Liberal Arts Faculty. The Arts Faculty should be the centre 
and the core of higher education, but for many years it has shown 
signs of eclipse, signs visible long before the war, but sharply deep- 
ened by the sad lessons of the war that put practical, applied science 
in the spotlight. Not only have the majority of students enrolled in 
any university or college swung to the technical branches of learning 
but that majority has included the most gifted minds. Even the men 
and women who register in Arts choose courses that enable them to 
“make a living”, teaching, sociology, social science, rather than “to 
live a life”. The ultimate business of an Arts Faculty is the humane 
studies. Principal R. C. Wallace of Queen’s University in a recent 
paper puts it succinctly as follows: ‘‘Man, his mental development, 
his emotional attitudes, his contributions to the understanding of the 
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meaning of life, the organization of his social and economic structure, 
the language in which he expresses his thoughts—these are the hu- 
mane studies. They are indispensable to any program which professes 
to present a whole view of life. For English-speaking students the 
core is English, for unless a man knows the right use of his own 
language he can neither think, speak, read nor write and these attain- 
ments are the first and most essential in all civilized activity.” But 
even in these comparatively narrow limits there is no unanimity 
among the professors as to what they should set as their goal or the 
pathway along which that goal should be sought. The United Nations 
agree in overall policy but reserve the right to differ on details and 
apparently they exercise that right! But the main fact that every 
educator of importance is giving this Arts Faculty problem serious 
consideration should mean that ultimately something vital to the 
future of cultural rather than trade-school education should emerge. 

2. Post Graduate Courses. In its report to the Universities Confer- 
ence last June a sub-committee called attention to the generally in- 
adequate state of graduate work available in Canadian institutions, 
especially in the humanities and social sciences. It recommended that a 
considerable number of Canadian Universities plan work up to but 
not beyond the Master’s degree and that the Ph.D. be restricted to 
the largest and best equipped institutions and that they be so devel- 
oped that they could offer opportunities comparable to those found 
in the leading universities of the United States, Britain or anywhere 
else. With the universities to assume this function of postgraduate 
training might be linked the National Research Council of Canada 
which was established in 1916 as an outgrowth of the realization 
that ‘‘a modern industrial country, especially in war time, must have 
its research facilities and resources organized and correlated”. The 
Council grew rapidly. In 1939 naturally it devoted its manpower 
to war projects and deferred its extensive peace time program. It has 
its own magnificent laboratories at Ottawa and works in closest co- 
operation with all the other organizations interested in research. This 
means oftenest the universities to whose laboratories, through associate 
committees, projects are sub-let, to borrow a real-estate phrase often 
on the public tongue these days. The Council’s technical staff is set 
up in four divisions, Biology, Chemistry, Mechanical Engineering, and 
Physics and Electrical Engineering. Financial assistance, officially 
called ‘“‘assisted research grants” in these particular fields are fre- 
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quently given out to co-operators. None of the grants can be used 
as salary for the university staff member supervising the research even 
though he does most of the work himself. It must be expended on 
clerical assistance and equipment. But most important of all is the 
Council’s system of scholarships, awarded to students of high Promise 
to equip them to proceed to training in research in approved labora- 
tories under investigators of tested ability, usually in the universities, 
Many of the posts in the Science faculties in Canada are held by men 
who have had the benefit of these National Research scholarships, At 
the present moment, of course, even a catalogue of the projects under 
way is impossible because so many of them are military secrets. The 
Canada Year Book (1940, page 1008), says “Most of the basic 
scientific research discoveries have been and must continue to be 
made in the universities. Government research is more properly con- 
cerned with the direct application of research knowledge to problems 
of national importance and the pursuit of individual problems which 
because of their nature or extensive facilities required, cannot well be 
followed to a conclusion by the universities.’” There are two other 
fields of research being scrutinized carefully at the present moment: 
social science and the humanities. The ultimate purpose of the scrutiny 
is to estimate the possibility of the successful launching for the Do- 
minion of councils of research in these areas that are comparable to 
the National Research Council in Science. 

3. The Federal Department of Welfare and National Health is 
not going to confine its attention to Old Age Pensions, Out-of-Work 
Insurance, Baby Bonuses and Socialized Medicine, but is already 
undertaking wide-reaching plans for a health and physical fitness 
program, preventive medicine of the most pretentious range. The 
universities so far from holding back from this national project have 
put themselves on record with the following resolution: “that to 
promote the physical fitness of the people of Canada, to assist in the 
extension of physical training in all educational and other establish- 
ments, to encourage sports and to train teachers and instructors in the 
principles of physical education and physical fitness, universities in 
which staff and facilities for the teaching of the fundamental medical 
sciences are available should consider the establishment of a course in 
Physical and Health Education at the earliest possible date.’’ Toronto 
alone among the Canadian universities has such a course at the present 
time. If the hint about Medical Schools is followed, there will ulti- 
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mately be seven such curricula in the English-speaking universities 
and two in the French. Up to date Canada has looked askance at this 
type of course because of the numerous instances of the graduate there- 
from being patently unhampered by even the rudiments of education. 
Athletic prowess has been substituted for the ability even in his 
native language to speak correctly, write correctly, read correctly 
and intelligently or pronounce correctly two-syllable words. We hope 
being forewarned will mean being forearmed. 

4, Adult Education got its original support from the people who 
had never had a chance for schooling beyond the minimum limit; for 
example, in the Workmen’s Educational Association (W.E.A.) in 
England. The movement with similar connotation was introduced into 
Canada and got in the main its clients from those who had never at- 
tended university and perhaps not even high school. The more alert 
of Canadian educators threw their weight behind a Dominion-wide 
organization but it was not until after the University Grants Com- 
mittee in Great Britain made its commitment in 1935 that the uni- 
versity wing of the program was galvanized into vigorous action. “It 
is now generally recognized that work in the domain of adult educa- 
tion is an integral part of the normal activity of the universities with 
a legitimate claim on their interest and financial support’’. Nine years 
later came the Canadian Conference recommendation, “recognizing 
that adult education is a proper function of Canadian Universities the 
Conference requests the governments concerned for financial assist- 
ance so that they may extend their work in this field’. The Ontario 
government has undertaken to plan an all-embracing scheme for out- 
of-school education at all levels and is making the universities its 
partners and servants on the level where their contribution can be 
most effective. 

It is plain without further detail that the problems that exercise 
higher education in Canada are not strangers in the United States. 
In spite of political separateness the two countries are alike democra- 
cies in which education is recognized as the ultimate salvation of the 
people. With so much of the heritage common to both sides of the 
line it is inevitable that the main avenues down which they go to 
effect that salvation will be identical, no matter how divergent the 
bypaths. By national temperament the United States is likely to be 
more radical and heroic in its progressive education. It is too bad 
that it cannot be said that Canada has always succeeded in refusing 
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to espouse the causes that have gone sour in the house of their prima 
advocates. But without question Canada has profited both Positively 
and negatively by contacts with the educational associations that have 
molded thought and action in the United States. For that Canadian 
educators are, as they should be, profoundly grateful. “International 
friendship does not exist as an abstraction between political entities 
known as nations; rather it consists of a multitude of friendships 
between people in all walks of life in the two countries.” 
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Adult Education After the War 


WILLIAM J. GASKILL 


NE of the marks of an American in recent years has been his 

keen desire for more education. People in this country, perhaps 
more than in any other country on the face of the Globe, are edu- 
cation-conscious. 

This fact is given special emphasis in a poll recently conducted by 
the American Institute of Public Opinion (The Gallup Poll) in which 
an attempt was made to measure the adult education potential after 
the war. 

The findings will probably not come as a surprise to extension 
school officials and others intimately acquainted with adult education 
work, but when the findings were first published in the 125 news- 
papers which support the work of our organization, they elicited many 
letters from newspaper men and others expressing both surprise and 
gratification that so many adult Americans, who in many cases had 
long ago stopped their formal schooling, were interested in taking 
special courses in some school or college. 

The question which the Institute used in this survey was this: 

“After the war would you like to attend classes and take special 
courses for adults in some school or college?” 

More than 200 interviewers located in all parts of the United 
States put this question to a carefully selected cross section of the 
nation’s adult population. On the basis of this representative sample, 
the Institute found that more than a third of the U.S. adult popula- 
tion—roughly 25,000,000 persons—would like to enroll in some 
school or college after the war for the purpose of taking a special 
course or courses. 

This does not necessarily mean that 25,000,000 persons are going 
to enroll. The number who do enroll among those who express a 
desire to take special classes will depend in large part upon the post- 
war plans laid by educators in the adult education field. The chief 
significance of the findings would seem to be that of pointing to the 
vast, untapped potential. The findings offer a challenge to adult edu- 
cators to make available the desired courses in accessible places at 
the proper hours. 
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It will be a problem both of getting the adults to come to the 
schools and colleges where courses are offered, and of taking the 
courses to the people who want them, either by extension divisions 
or by correspondence courses. 

The greatest amount of interest in adult courses was found to exist 
among the younger people, those from 21 to 29 years of age, al- 
though considerable interest was found even among persons over 50 
years of age. 

The fact that so many adults are interested in courses after the war 
brings up the question of the kinds of courses in which they feel they 
are interested. 

In this connection, the Institute had field reporters ask a follow- 
up question of those who said they were interested in taking courses: 

‘““What courses would you like to take?”’ 

The replies divided up as follows, on a national basis: 


V ocational—machine work, beauty operator, typing, stenog- 
raphy, photography, dress-making, refrigeration, building trades . 13% 

Professional and Scientifu—law, engineering, journalism, in- 
ternational law, government, economics, psychology, social wel- 





Case COMMIT, RITE CIORTIONY 2. 655 cin cen cecseeccenens 12 
Languages—principally Spanish and English ............. 5 
Aris—DMUsic, att, POM 2. oor ccscencsesesecnsevenes 2 
NN 6s Mish 6 sd enennd ne bas back CRERE RL SO RESO eRORD 3 
PEE ..0sss acd hens cean as eamewrienaleeeeeasael 3 

38% 


The actual percentage indicating a desire to take a course or courses 
was 34 per cent. Some of these people named more than one course 
which they would like to take after the war. 


FEDERAL GRANTS 


Any program which would provide facilities for the tremendous 
number indicating a desire to take adult classes might well call for 
financial grants from local, state, or federal funds. 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of Philadelphia Schools, 
not long ago advocated a Federal program of more than one billion 
dollars annually for aid to education in this country. 

If such a sum were appropriated, the allocation of part of it to 
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adult education programs would probably meet with widespread 
approval, judging by the present survey. 

Adult education classes, it will be remembered, formed a part of 
the W.P.A. program for a time during the depression. Many cities 
found these courses so well attended that securing big enough class- 
rooms and workrooms was a major problem. 

In one high school building in Brooklyn, the enrollment of adults 
in evening classes was more than twice as large as the enrollment of 
children in the regular daytime classes of the school. 








A New Program in the Liberal Arts 


BERGEN EVANS 


HERE is a French epitaph that says “Here lies one who was born a 
man and died a grocer.” It is the function of the liberal arts to 
prevent any such losing of human ends in means. The primary re- 
sponsibility of a college of liberal arts is to provide young men and 
women with an opportunity to know themselves and the society in 
which they live, to the end that they may live the fullest lives of 
which they are capable and be informed and intelligent citizens. 
Such an objective can be approached only by combining a dozen 
component objectives. First of all the student has to know a great 
deal. Being a physical being in a physical world, he must know 
something of inorganic matter and energy, and to know even the 
minimum about these things he must know at least elementary mathe- 
matics. As a living being he cannot know himself apart from other 
forms of life and from the earth, their common habitation. But he 
is also a social being and cannot know himself apart from society 
He must know something of his own and other people’s institutions, 
the theories upon which they were founded, the history of their 
development, and the manner of their operation. And he must know 
something of the nature of the human mind which, within the limits 
defined by matter and the nature of life, shapes these customs and 
institutions. 
But knowledge alone is not enough. The student must be able to 
use this knowledge in forming judgments and weighing values. He 
must be able, in the hackneyed and often meaningless phrase, “To 
think for himself.’’ And he must feel his responsibilities as a member 
of society, identify his personal interests with the common good, and 
be willing to subordinate his own immediate advantage to the wel- 
fare of the group. A college which turns out half-educated or ill- 
informed students is doing little or no good, but a college which fails 
to awaken in its students some awareness of their duties and respon- 
sibilities as citizens is doing positive harm. The better such a place 
educates its students, the more harm it is doing. All colleges and 
. universities, whether state-supported or privately endowed, gain their 
leisure and security and detachment out of the sweat of other men’s 
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brows and they have a responsibility to those who, directly or in- 
directly, support them. 

The chief difficulties in the way of arranging any program that 
might seek to incorporate these objectives are the demands for spe- 
cialized training from the outside and the pressure of departmentaliza- 
tion from the inside of the colleges. 

In recent years, the demands of professional training have in- 
truded so far into programs of study in the liberal arts that the 
larger purposes of education have been almost lost in the prepara- 
tion of various specialists. This has not only been harmful to society 
as a whole but has, in the long run, defeated even its own short- 
sighted purposes. For the doctor who knows nothing but medicine, the 
technician whose concern is only with his special skills, or the business 
man who is unmindful of the larger economic and social issues, are 
not only poor citizens and inadequate human beings, but inferior 
specialists. They cannot hope to be leaders in any field unless they 
can see their work in its wider significances and relate their fields to 
other fields. 

The growth of departmentalization within colleges, and the multi- 
plication of courses within departments, was in part due to the in- 
crease in knowledge that distinguished the past century and to the 
special demands of the growing graduate and professional schools. 
But in part it was also due to departmental and institutional rivalry, 
individual ambition, and a sluggish reluctance to remove any course 
that had once been offered. Each subject and discipline insisted that 
it was as valuable as any other, and in the confusion of values that 
ensued upon the repudiation of the old tradition, few had the bold- 
ness to challenge this specious assertion. 

The effect of this state of affairs on higher education was almost 
disastrous. Some of the greater universities came to offer hundreds of 
courses in the liberal arts alone. From these the bewildered student 
could elect forty or fifty, but they were likely to be so limited in 
content, so hedged about with prerequisites, and so coupled with 
equally narrow “‘allied” courses that it had become practically im- 
possible to secure a broad cultural education under the election system. 
And the teachers, driven apart by the urge for specialization, tended 
to abandon interest in general knowledge and in those who sought it. 

By the middle of the nineteen-twenties it was apparent to all 
setious-minded teachers and administrators that a radical reform was 
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imperative. The liberal arts course would have to be broadened ip 
content and it would have to be unified. Vigorous attempts would 
have to be made to make it a course of study that particularly stimu- 
lated thought and awakened the imagination. The shackles of spe- 
cialization and departmentalization would have to be broken. The 
teachers themselves would have to be brought to see the larger Sig- 
nificances of their subjects and to be willing to subordinate their 
material and intellectual interests to a common good. What's More, 
faculties would have to accept the responsibility of deciding what, 
in education, was good. There would be a danger in that, but not so 
great a danger as in letting the students decide amidst the welter of a 
hundred electives. 

Northwestern University has attempted to meet these complex 
demands by a new program in the liberal arts which was put into 
operation in September, 1944. 

This program is composed of sixteen “units” of study which are 
carefully planned to incorporate discipline in each of the major divi- 
sions of learning and to secure a balance of values among them. The 
‘ plan of organization is for each of the major divisions to be intro- 
duced by a general philosophic course. This is then followed by a 
detailed course in some field of each major division. In the third 
year the student is permitted to choose a field of special interest but 
he is required, in addition, to take one unit in work wholly outside 
of this field. In the last year one half of his work will be in his field 
of special interest and the other half divided between tutorial cor- 
relative reading and a special problem or area study. The keystone of 
the arch will be a comprehensive examination. 

An account of some of the component units will make the aims and 
methods of the new program more clear. 

In the first term of the first year the student takes a course in the 
use of English, a course in the Nature of Language, a course in mathe- 
matics, and a course in the Bases of Social Life. 

The English course is devoted to exercises in comprehension and 
expression. The readings are selected for their specific value as exer- 
cises in interpretation. Some of them are from literature, though the 
course is definitely not intended as an introduction to literature. But 
most of them are chosen from other fields. Some are from science, 
some from history and others of the social sciences. Experiments have 
been made with the reading of legal documents that have been highly 
interesting. A few of the selections have been chosen from the re- 
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quired readings in the other courses, so that the student may judge 
of the form and effectiveness of what he is reading while acquiring 
information. 

To develop effective writing the student is required to submit 

apers which are analyzed co-operatively in class and in conference 
with the instructor. Everything is done to develop in the student an 
objective attitude towards his own writing. And, like the reading, the 
writing is planned in co-operation with the other units of the first 
year, drawing many of its assigned topics from the subject matter of 
the other units. Nor is it considered as a unit apart; attention is paid 
to correctness and effectiveness of expression in all other units of the 
program. 

Skill in speaking is encouraged by oral recitations which are exam- 
ined for content and method of presentation. Faults of grammar, 
improper use of words, and unfortunate mannerisms are called to the 
students’ attention, and where difficulties seem to be rooted deeper 
than in carelessness or indifference, opportunities are provided for 
the student to hear recordings of his own voice and to obtain remedial 
instruction. 

The student’s work in a foreign language is preceded by a one- 
term course in the nature of language, a study of the essential facts 
and processes of languages in general. He is given the elements of 
phonology and linguistics. He is shown how different languages 
employ different devices and structures to convey meaning. He is 
given an introduction to semantics, to awaken in him an awareness 
of the manner in which emotions can color expression. To place his 
own tongue and the language he is later to study in proper per- 
spective, he is shown how the family of Indo-European languages 
developed and some of the changes present-day members of this 
family have undergone. 

A similar one-term course in mathematics, required of all students, 
might be called “the nature of the language of mensuration,” or, 
perhaps, ‘‘the most abstract language of all.” In this brief introductory 
course, the students are brought up to, and as far as possible beyond, 
the level of skill essential to their work in the physical, biological, and 
social sciences in the second year. 

Those students who plan to do advanced work in mathematics or 
in physics are given, in addition to the regular program, a two-hour 
course throughout the first year. 

The Bases of Social Life, which occupies one-fourth of the student’s 
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time during the entire first year, is, in the fullest sense, a course in 
general history coming down through the European Renaissance. It 
differs from conventional history courses, however, in that it intto- 
duces the role of the environment, discusses prehistoric man and even 
draws material from animal behavior or the customs of primitive 
peoples where such material is thought to be helpful in explaining 
the basic nature of human customs and beliefs. Such an explanation, 
of course, requires some knowledge of psychology and that, too, is 
included where it is thought relevant. 

After completing the Nature of Language course in the first term, 
the student selects a modern foreign or a classical language in which 
to do special study. If he chooses a modern language he is expected 
to learn to read it with sufficient facility to be able to make use of 
it in the various fields of learning in which he is interested, and he 
should be able to speak and understand it well enough to follow 
lectures in it and to talk about matters of everyday life in it. Reading 
courses in his major field in the junior and senior years will give him 
an opportunity to make direct use of it. The study hours are practice 
periods under the supervision of assistants who, wherever possible, 
are native speakers of the language being studied. And it is expected 
that instructors in other units of the program will require the student 
to read material in the language that he has at his command. 

Completing the unit begun by instruction in mathematics, one- 
fourth of the student’s work in the last two terms of the first year is 
devoted to acquiring an understanding of the scientific method, an 
appreciation of the mutual dependence of the fields into which science 
is commonly divided, and an awareness of the relationship between 
the study of scientific phenomena in the classroom and in the world 
of nature. Materials from the major fields of science are presented in 
lectures, demonstrations, and, when appropriate, laboratory exercises. 
The method of presentation employed is such as to acquaint the 
student with the important role of science in the modern world and 
to make him familiar with the nature of each of the sciences so that 
he can make a more intelligent choice of the particular science he will 
study in the second year and in which, perhaps, he may desire to do 
special study later. 

In the second year the student continues his language, takes a full 
course in a physical or biological science or in mathematics, and con- 
tinues the work begun in ‘The Bases of Social Life’ by studying the 
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structure, history, and functioning of the modern world. The only 
entirely new course that he takes is a course in literature, a unit com- 

sed of reading, lectures, and discussions of some of the master- 
pieces of the literature of the western world. This course is intended 
as a general introduction to literature, and some of the lectures are 
designed to correlate the analysis of literary form and content with 
the study of the biographical, social, and intellectual context of each 
work. The course seeks to teach the student the manner in which 
literature is an expression of the human mind; it aims to impart a 


_ broad appreciation of literary values and a critical understanding of 


our intellectual tradition. 

Of the eight units that comprise the last two years, three may be 
devoted to some field of special interest, such fields being commonly, 
though not invariably, defined by the present departments. One unit 
must be elected from some field outside of this special field. In the 
third year the student must take a regular, advanced course in a social 
science or in philosophy, these courses to be arranged and presented 
with the student’s previous work in the Bases of Social Life and 
Modern Society in mind. And in addition he must take a course in 
music, the graphic and plastic arts, and philosophy. 

In his senior year the student, in addition to continuing his work 
in a field of special interest, studies some special area or problem in 
the modern world—a problem in physical chemistry, the colonial 
system, an aesthetic problem, or a geographical area, such as Latin 
America—to name but a few possibilities. Each topic calls on the 
resources of more than one discipline and demands the attention of 
more than one specialist on the teaching staff. Thus academic barriers 
ate broken down; and the student is encouraged to focus on one issue 
the information and methods he has mastered. It is hoped also that 
this unit will serve to arouse in the student an awareness of the unity 
of knowledge and the complexity of man’s problems. 

The remaining fourth of the student’s time during his last year 
is set aside for general reading under tutorial supervision. The books 
to be read are selected for their content and powers of stimulation. 
They are not “the best books’ so much as the books best suited to 
the student’s needs. They are not the great museum pieces, but books 
that approach their subjects philosophically, with the widest impli- 
cations, books written for the earnest, intelligent layman such as the 
student will be at this period in his education. Jeans’s ““The Myste- 
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rious Universe’’ may mean more to the student than Galileo’s Sermones 
and Bradley’s Patterns of Survival than Darwin’s Origin of Species, 

A major purpose of these readings is to stir the student to an active 
shaping of his own opinions. At stated intervals he will present his 
ideas in writing to his individual tutor, alone or in the company of 
one or two other students, and have an opportunity for arguments 
and discussion. To avoid undesirable concentration, each student's 
reading is so selected as to direct him away from, rather than toward, 
those areas in which he is doing special work. 

A comprehensive examination completes and sustains the whole 
program. 

This examination consists of a number of papers designed to test 
the student’s ability to apply broad general knowledge to specific and 
general problems and his ability to interpret the wider aspects of his 
special knowledge and to show at least some awareness of how to 
approach problems whose factors are largely alien to him. 

In his papers the candidate will be allowed a choice from among a 
number of set topics. He will be given an opportunity to interpret 
some aspect of his specialty in the light of his more general knowl- 
edge. One paper may consist of a series of topics that have to be 
investigated within a set period, outside the classroom, and with the 
full use of the library, his own books, and communication with his 
fellow students. One paper may be a discussion of some current prob- 
lem in politics, economics, or aesthetics, a problem of which the stu- 
dent’s solution might have as much validity as the instructor's and 
which, therefore, is to be marked not upon its degree of “rightness” 
but upon the cogency of its argument, the effectiveness of its presenta- 
tion, and the originality and independence of its thought. 

Everything possible is done to encourage the student to regard the 
comprehensive examination as an opportunity rather than as a pen- 
alty or a trap. Throughout his college experience, he is not contin- 
ually warned that some day he will be required to demonstrate his 
knowledge but, rather, promised that some day he will be given a 
chance to demonstrate his knowledge. Everything is done that can be 
done to make the student feel that he and his instructors are working 
together to make a favorable showing on the comprehensive examina- 
tion and to insure a sense of complete fairness. 

The program which is now offered at Northwestern seeks to cor- 
rect the grosser evils of the elective system. It assumes that it is the 
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responsibility of the faculty to define what constitutes a liberal edu- 
cation, though some freedom of choice is allowed the student after he 
has acquired the basic philosophies and essential facts of the primary 
disciplines. Whatever the student’s choice, however, the program is 
so arranged that the units will supplement each other and contribute, 
as related parts, to a whole. The guiding principle in planning the 
content and relationship of the courses has been the intellectual wel- 
fare of the student, with a view to his ultimate worth as a man and a 
citizen. 

The program is modern in its utilization of the scientific method 
and in its provision for continual revision of materials and techniques 
as new knowledge is gained and new skills are developed. It is 
nearer the Greek than the Scholastic tradition in its aims and in its 
freedom from the weight of authority and in its reliance on man’s 
own mind and experience. 

The concept of absolutes in knowledge must, necessarily, keep the 
student in a state of pupilage. Such a concept is alien to this program 
which by its provision in the fourth year for bringing teacher and 
student together as co-learners hopes to establish that democracy and 
self-reliance in intellectual matters which underlie true democracy in 
all its aspects. 











A Program for the Education of 
Returning Veterans 


EDWARD YORK BLEWETT 


Cie COLLEGES and universities of the United States are acutely 
conscious of their obligations to those young men and women 
whose recent years have been spent in the Armed Forces; young men 
and women who otherwise might have continued to qualify them- 
selves in colleges for positions of leadership in hundreds of thou- 
sands of communities throughout the nation. Committees comprising 
faculty members and administrators have been or are now at work 
in almost every college of the land attempting to organize programs 
which will enable the colleges to render maximum educational service 
to these young people. Many of these programs have been and are 
being reported in educational journals. Some of them suggest that 
returning veterans must be expected to fit into existing programs, 
others offer new and unorthodox courses and curriculums, some pro- 
vide for ‘‘vestibule’”’ or “adjustment” periods prior to admission to 
standard degree curriculums, some are purely vocational, others offer 
general education, while a few give considerable latitude to returning 
veterans in their choice of courses and degrees. A great variety of 
methods for the education of returning veterans exists, but, what is 
more important, there is an awareness of the need for appreciative 
handling of veterans’ education—a sign which augurs well for the 
rapid assimilation of returning servicemen and women in our postwar 
society. This fact, in and of itself, should be a source of great en- 
couragement. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the variety of programs 
for the education of veterans, it would be profitable perhaps to 
examine the magnitude of the task ahead of us. Prior to the publica- 
tion by School and Society in December, 1944, of Dr. Raymond 
Walters’ annual “Statistics of Attendance in American Universities 
and Colleges,” there were extant, numerous and dubious estimates of 
the number of veterans likely to be interested in returning to our 
campuses for programs of full-time study. Dr. Walters laid the ghosts 
of most of these wild guesses by publishing an estimate submitted by 
Assistant Administrator O. W. Clark of the Veterans Administration. 
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Mr. Clark’s estimate, based on statistics as to the age and educational 
qualifications of personnel in the Armed Forces, and upon studies of 
the plans of a sampled group of servicemen, indicates that about 
650,000 will be candidates for full-time education on the college 


level. 
Quoting from Dr. Walters’ article: 


“As to age, Mr. Clark states that half of the men in the Armed Forces 
are more than 25 years old and that collegiate students will chiefly come 
from the five million who are under 25. Of the latter, studies show 38 
per cent to have been graduated from high school or to have been in 
college before enlistment; in round numbers about two million. Of 
these, a considerable proportion will be married or engaged or will have 
other responsibilities.” 


According to Dr. Walters, Mr. Clark employed another method 
in arriving at this estimate, namely, the examination of studies con- 
ducted by the Information and Education Division of the Army 
Service Forces: 

“Based upon a sample of 10,000 men in this country and on the war 
fronts, findings indicated that between 5 per cent and 9 per cent have, as 
of the present time, very definite plans for returning to full-time school- 
ing; and that about 90 per cent of these are qualified, on the basis of 
their previous education, to attend college. Taking 7 per cent as the 
average of the Army’s estimate as to those who will be taking full-time 
education, and assuming that 85 per cent of those qualified will actually 
take work on a college level, Mr. Clark again reaches the estimate 
that ‘we shall have, on the basis of the present strength of the Armed 


Forces, about 650,000 men entering college’ ”’. 


Brigadier-General Frank T. Hines, then Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs, speaking at the annual meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges held at Atlantic City on January 12, 1945, indicated that an 
additional 800,000 veterans will probably be interested in part-time 
college courses, Presumably the bulk of this latter group will register 
in day and evening courses offered chiefly by urban colleges and 
universities. 

We have been warned frequently that the demobilization of service 
personnel will be gradual and that, according to present plans, older 
and married men will be discharged first. Although this is generally 
understood, it might be well to report here an opinion offered by 
General Hines at Atlantic City as follows: 
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“The men will be demobilized over a period of two years with the 
heaviest load falling upon the colleges about eighteen months after 
victory over the last of the aggressor powers.” 


It should be noted that the reliable estimates given by officials of 
the Veterans Administration indicate an increase in college regis- 
tration of fewer than 700,000 full-time student veterans—a figure 
which is less than 50 per cent of the enrollment of approximately a 
million and a half full-time students in American colleges and uni- 
versities in 1940. It should be noted further that the registration of 
these student veterans will be spread over a considerable portion of 
time. In other words, it does not appear likely that there will be a 
tremendous rush of veterans in great numbers to the campuses. This 
may have considerable bearing upon the methods to be used in 
adapting the college to the veteran and vice versa. 

We are indebted further to Dr. Walters and Mr. Clark for guid- 
ance with regard to the educational choices of veterans. Dr. Walters, 
in the article in School and Society quoted above, reported that: 


“A study of 3,000 disabled veterans made recently by the Veterans 
Administration shows that, after advisement, about one third took up 
professional and managerial courses: 200 are taking accounting; 100 
are taking education in preparation for teaching; 100 are taking me- 
chanical engineering; 100 are taking law; 80 are taking electrical en- 
gineering; 30, civil engineering; 30, chemical engineering; 30, pharma- 
cy; 20 are graduate students headed for instructorships. The remainder 
of the 1,000 are intending to be architects, chemists, county agents, 
dentists, advertising men, social workers, physicians, musicians, indus- 
trial engineers, clergymen, statisticians, and veterinarians approximately 
in the order named. 

“About 330 chose semi-professional occupations such as draftsmen, 
laboratory technicans, radio operators, decorators, etc. About 300 were 
going into clerical and sales occupations. About 1,100 were going into 
skilled trades; about 90 into agriculture.” 


It should be borne in mind, of course, that these figures pertain to 
veterans receiving Federal assistance under the Act of Congress known 
as ‘Public 16” which is intended to provide vocational rehabilitation. 
A number of institutions, however, report that of the students coming 
to them with Federal assistance under the Congressional Act known 
as “Public 346”, or the ‘G. I. Bill of Rights”, the great majority are 
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also interested in professional or semi-professional preparation. A 
number of studies conducted by individual institutions support the — 
Veterans Administration studies. 

General Hines estimated in his Atlantic City address that 81 per 
cent of those veterans who will return to college full time will be 
under 22 years of age and that 1 per cent will be over 29 years of 
age. The average veteran then will possess in years a maturity not 
greatly in excess of the majority of normal college undergraduates. 
In character and outlook, he may be more mature. He may find it 
difficult to adjust himself to living and working with less sophisticated 
fellow students. He may find it difficult to adjust himself to the free- 
dom of civilian living. He may have acquired habits and appetites 
which will require tempering or excision in order to make his life in 
the collegiate community thoroughly satisfactory to him—and to the 
community. That may take time. Most institutions, however, have 
already had experience with the adjustment of small groups of stu- 
dent veterans to civilian life, and most institutions, I am sure, have 
been encouraged by the rapidity with which their rehabilitation has 
been accomplished. It seems to take approximately nine to twelve 
months to bring about a more or less complete readjustment, but it is 
being done under the tensions of wartime living and can be done 
with greater speed and effectiveness when all concerned can address 
themselves to the task of building an effective postwar society. 

I have tried in the preceding paragraphs to indicate the number of 
veterans likely to return to our campuses; the educational choices 
which they are likely to make; and that adjustments in outlook and 
tastes will have to be made. In the balance of this paper I propose to 
examine, in general terms, ways and means of organizing effectively 
a program for the education of the returning veteran, At this point 
it might be well to consider that we shall have to organize to meet the 
needs of (1) the veteran who left college to enter the Armed Forces 
and (2) the veteran who has had no college experience. We shall 
have to consider, also, that in the former group there will be veterans 
who left college during their upper-class years and those who left 
while they were freshmen or sophomores. We shall have to consider 
those veterans who had begun specialized studies in their upper-class 
years who, on their return, may wish to change their major objectives. 
We shall have to consider those veterans who are married and who 
will feel under pressure to complete their courses as rapidly as possible 
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in order that they may the sooner support themselves and their fami- 
lies. 
Some institutions propose to organize special two-year programs of 
study leading to the associate’s degree. Others propose the organiza- 
tion of special institutes for veterans which may give one-year, two- 
year or even three-year programs leading to special certificates. Others 
propose review or refresher institutes—particularly those which offer 
engineering courses and anticipate the need of review work in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and physics. Some institutions with pre-medical 
programs plan refresher work in the physical sciences, mathematics, 
and biology. These refresher programs are planned to occupy periods 
ranging from five to ten weeks, and all of them recognize that it 
will be necessary that a considerable amount of individual counseling 
be conducted in parallel with the refresher instruction. 

Most of the institutions which have reported their plans propose 
to adhere generally to established standards and practices in admit- 
ting veterans to degree programs. Some leeway will be allowed in the 
admission of veterans to special certificate or other short-term cur- 
riculums. Most of the institutions propose to judge veteran appli- 
cants by their aptitudes for college study. It does not appear now 
that established colleges and universities are going to sell their aca- 
demic birthrights for a pottage of government-financed applicants 
of mediocre ability. Although a few institutions have announced 
plans which will result in some segregation of veterans in specially 
created divisions or institutes, the great majority seem to recognize 
the necessity of accomplishing the readjustment of the returned serv- 
icemen as rapidly as possible through the operation of policies and 
plans which will make them regular members of the institution rather 
than individuals who are being given extraordinary treatment with 
regard to residence, instruction, extra-curricular activity, and the like. 

In Higher Education, the new semi-monthly publication of the 
Higher Education Division of the United States Office of Education, 
there appeared* an article which reported the results of a poll taken 
among recent graduates and men and women who left the Univer- 
sity of Colorado to enter the Armed Forces. The poll included ten 
questions, one of which sought the opinion of the serviceman ot 


* Vol. 1, No. 3, February 1, 1945. 
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woman with regard to changes in curricular and graduation require- 
ments which he might expect on his return. Although approximately 
half of those who replied expressed the belief that some changes 
would be desirable, and another half desired no changes, officials of 
the University of Colorado, after surveying these replies and answers 
to the other nine questions, were led to make the following observa- 


tions: 


“From comments on the questionnaire and scores of letters which 
accompanied the returns, one firm conclusion can be drawn—namely, 
that former Colorado students are not militant in favor of change. As 
a matter of fact, over half who indicate a belief that some change is 
desirable, go on to comment that while they favor minor changes, they 
would nevertheless be greatly disappointed to find conditions much 
different from those they knew. The vast majority who have replied to 
the questionnaire wish to see standards maintained and find the social, 
athletic, and academic traditions as they left them. As a generalization, 
our survey seems to indicate that as veterans our former students will 
expect us to think and act progressively and adopt such new ideas as 
develop, but they are not going to expect or demand radical modifica- 
tion of what have come to be regarded as traditional curricular patterns.” 


In this connection, it might be helpful to refer to General Hines’ 
Atlantic City address again—particularly to that portion in which he 
offered suggestions as to educational adjustments which American 
colleges and universities might make in order that they may be best 
equipped to meet the needs of returning servicemen. General Hines 
made four points as follows: 


(1) The hope that the colleges and universities would be continually 
conscious of the need for constant self-criticism. In this connection, he 
made a plea for realism, looking to the elimination of time waste in 
order to retain the interest of the veteran. 

(2) A recognition of the demands of veterans for adult education, 
both to meet the demands of the part-time student-veteran and to meet 
the needs of veterans as adults. 

(3) Close attention to individual development and guidance; in 
particular the establishment of guidance and counseling centers. 

(4) Instruction in citizenship to balance technical education. In this 
connection, General Hines suggested as a goal the broad development of 
the student. He emphasized particularly the development of the veteran 
as an individual. 
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Summarizing: 

(1) The return of veterans to our campuses will be spread over 
a considerable period of time, thus making it unlikely that we shall 
be forced to recast completely the degree programs of our several in- 
stitutions to meet the needs of overwhelming numbers of returning 
servicemen. 

(2) Since it appears that the bulk of the veterans will desire to 
follow pre-professional, professional and semi-professional programs 
of study, and since most of those programs comprise courses required 
either by postgraduate institutions, by national accrediting agencies 
or by the peculiar demands of the vocations for which they purport to 
qualify students, there will be little occasion for a complete overhaul 
of degree programs. Since flexibility is inherent in the standard elec- 
tive liberal arts programs, there should be little difficulty in meeting 
student-veteran needs at that point. 

(3) Special programs of study leading to special degrees or 
certificates will be required, and the courses included in them will 
comprise those subjects which, like the standard professional pro- 
grams, constitute the minimum qualifications expected of individuals 
preparing for specific vocations. Individual institutions will presum- 
ably organize special programs to meet local needs, each in accord- 
ance with its own peculiar resources. 

(4) Some refresher work will be required to meet the needs of 
some individuals who intend to matriculate in standard professional 
or pre-professional courses. The refresher work to be conducted will 
be determined by the needs of the individuals concerned. There will 
be some common needs, of course. 

(5) Admission to standard programs or to refresher work pre- 
liminary to matriculation in standard programs will be based upon 
the quantitative and qualitative preparation of returning veterans for 
such work. Exceptions to meet the needs of individual cases will be 
required. It is believed, however, that the great bulk of the returning 
servicemen can be admitted in accordance with standard admissions 
practices. 

(6) The needs of veterans as adults in all phases of institutional 
programs will have to be considered. These needs can be determined 
best, it is believed, by close attention to the needs of the individuals 
who make up the group and can be satisfied by a readjustment of 
course organization and methods of instruction to meet the common 
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needs thus revealed. At this point there will appear the much dis- 
cussed discrepancy between the regular undergraduate and the stu- 
dent-veteran. I do not believe that any formula for the adjustment of 
this discrepancy can be established. It will have to be resolved by 
individual institutions in harmony with General Hines’ request for 
“constant self-criticism’. General Hines’ plea for a realistic approach, 
with an eye on motivation and on the elimination of time waste, de- 
serves Close attention at this point. 

(7) Constant, unremitting, appreciative consideration and under- 
standing of the student-veteran as an individual lies at the heart of 
and must flow through the veins of any program for the education of 
returning veterans. 

The best program for the education of the returning veteran will 
be that which is based on the principle of personal adjustment to 
civilian life and a peacetime career, Adjustment can probably be best 
accomplished through individual counseling. At this point most insti- 
tutions will find it necessary to establish somewhat elaborate counsel- 
ing systems. They will have occasion to canvass their staffs for faculty 
members whose training, experience and personalities qualify them 
for this sort of service. Many of them will find it desirable to institute 
in-service training programs for counselors. Rhode Island State Col- 
lege has recently established such a program. Some will find that they 
are fortunate in being able to assign staff members who are themselves 
veterans to this vitally important task. Institutions which are not al- 
ready so equipped will find it necessary to establish psychological 
service centers similar to that recently set up at Syracuse University. 
The Syracuse center will have service to veterans through individual 
case work as one of its immediate functions though it will also co- 
ordinate all university testing services, including the administration, 
scoring and interpretation of psychological tests for entering students, 
for secondary school students, and for business and industry. The in- 
service training of a counselor should include, of course, provision for 
acquainting him with the service which can be rendered by such a 
center, thus enabling him to call for technical assistance when he 
encounters a problem which is beyond his capabilities. The student 
veteran will readily adjust himself to the use of mental testing and 
measuring devices since his admission to the Armed Forces, his as- 
signment to a particular branch thereof, and his subsequent assign- 
ments to special training or duty were each accomplished in accordance 
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with similar validated personnel techniques. A counselor should not 
be overloaded with student veterans since much of his success will 
depend on his being easily accessible to his advisees. A maximum load 
of twenty-five veterans to a counselor would seem to be in order. It 
is assumed that a counselor in such a case would be available for a 
half-time teaching load. The mixing of teaching and counseling du- 
ties is thought to be advisable in order that the counselor may have 
firsthand experience with the problems which will arise in the teach- 
ing of courses which include both regular undergraduates and student- 
veterans. Finally, there should be frequent meetings of counselors 
for the discussion of the problems of individual veterans, and close 
liaison should be maintained by each counselor with existing student 
personnel agencies such as the academic deans’ offices and deans of 
men and women. It is assumed, of course, that each counselor will 
maintain reasonably close contact with the instructors of his advisees. 
A counselor would, I believe, accomplish the desired results during 
the veteran’s first year on the campus. At the end of the year, the 
veteran could be guided according to the procedure followed by other 
undergraduates. Some veterans could be assigned to regular advisers 
at the end of the first semester or the second quarter. 

It seems clear that a complete reorientation and readjustment of 
the college to the veteran is not warranted but that a readjustment of 
the veteran to civilian life and collegiate study is mandatory. The 
value of that sort of instruction exemplified by Mark Hopkins at one 
end of a log with the student at the other seems still to be predominant 
in imparting information, in developing skills, and in encouraging 
right attitudes in the student, be he regular undergraduate or student- 
veteran. Few American institutions of higher learning can afford the 
luxury of imparting knowledge and developing skills on such a basis, 
but most institutions can organize to encourage the development of 
right attitudes among all their students, and particularly student- 
veterans, in accordance with the Mark Hopkins principle. 











The Student Work Program of the National 
Youth Administration: A Study in 
Public Administration 


BERNARD L. HYINK 


UBLIC ADMINISTRATION in the United States has been undergoing 

many changes since the advent of the New Deal in 1933. Govern- 
mental agencies by the score have been created for numerous and 
varied functions. Some have lived for only a short time; others are 
still in existence and promise to continue for many years. To the 
student of government, this transition in our organized political life 
is of great interest and forms fertile ground for research. 

The following study is the culmination of an interest in one of 
these new governmental organizations. It is also the result of a sincere 
concern with the welfare of the youth of this country. 

The American people have long prided themselves on the inde- 
pendence, vigor, initiative, and self-reliance of the individuals under 
our form of government. Our nation faced one of our greatest internal 
crises during the last depression. We confront now another great time 
of trial emanating from external sources, Final judgment of our so- 
ciety and its institutions will be made on the basis of how well it 
weathers these times of stress. The task of adjusting our economic 
and political life to meet the needs of the present and future is a 
highly significant one. 

In effecting these adjustments, the position of youth is of vital 
importance. They will be the builders of the world of tomorrow. It is 
well that we devote a good share of attention to American young 
men and women and their problems. 

At this time the world has become conscious of its youth as never 
before. Fully aware of the fact that the present struggle is a young 
man’s war, society recognizes that the world to come will be also in 
the hands of the “rising generation.” The backgrounds and ex- 
periences of our young people will play a large part in the type of 
society of the future. As oncoming youth are always a part of the 
social scene, their problems are perennial. Yet, with the accent upon 
the youth in this day, it seems as though their problems become all 
the more important. 
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Since the summer of 1940, the American people have devoted an 
increasing share of their energy to the expansion of the army and 
navy and to the production of munitions of war. Therefore many 
problems of the depression years now seem remote. However, tempted 
as we are to forget those of the past, we cannot disregard the future, 

Youth in the postwar world will again be faced with some of 
those situations which have existed before this struggle began. De- 
mobilization of military forces and of war industries will release 
many young men and women under 30 years of age for other em- 
ployment. The demobilized group in itself will constitute a ‘“‘youth 
problem” until it can be assimilated into peacetime pursuits. 

Thus, we must plan policies to reduce the extent of anticipated 
unemployment, and we must prepare programs of action which will 
adequately care for youth unemployment on a large scale if it does 
come. In planning, we shall do well to consider what has been done 
in the past and attempt to measure the effectiveness of such efforts. 
The National Youth Administration represented one of these at- 
tempts to meet the youth problem and, as such, merits attention. 

Furthermore, the NYA represented an effort by the government 
to bring about a more reasonable equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity for youth by providing modest financial assistance to thousands 
who, because of financial reasons, would otherwise be unable to take 
advantage of existing facilities. In a small way it tended to introduce 
intellectual capacity instead of economic advantage as the selective 
principle which should operate to fix the character of our students in 
high school and college.* 

Only recently has the status of youth emerged as a major problem 
in the United States. However, if we consider as normal the years of 
the present century prior to World War I, the entire generation which 
we call “Youth” was born into an abnormal world. Greeted either by 
the war or the economic aftermath, they are now faced with another 

great struggle between nations. 

Until approximately 1920, when the population was increasing, 
people in the United States moved into the various parts of our con- 
tinent and there was sufficient room for young people in search of 
experience and a place in economic society. A majority of the people 


* Paul B. Jacobsen, compiler, “Youth and Work Opportunities”, Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 24:9, April, 1940. 
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were engaged in agricultural pursuits and their needs were few and 
simple. Occupational specialization and mass production are of rela- 
tively recent development. An extremely rapid growth of population, 
the advancement of our industrial machine, and the final limitation 
of the geographic frontier have combined to force the American 
people into a recognition of youth problems. 

Though we in the United States have been going through our own 
gytations, our youth have seen the rest of the world torn by wars 
and revolutions. They have seen that many of these movements were 
led by the youth of those nations. American young people of today 
never knew the norms which were so familiar to the adults in their 
youth. Today youth knows only chaos. Much of the progress that has 
been made in educational technique and practices has been based on a 
world which has never existed for our younger generation. 

In this period of uncertainty and unrest, youth in its effort to 
throw off the non-essentials of a system which has not served them 
well, has discarded many of the fundamentals of a good life. 
Integrity, spirituality, and a reasonable moral code are sometimes 
sacrificed. Youth are dissatisfied, and with much justification, They 
are restless, sentient, and explosive, and their desires are intense 
though perhaps not unreasonable. They want a chance to earn a liv- 
ing; to get an education; to marry at an early age; to understand the 
principles of our government, and to participate in its operation. 

The general inability to realize these desires has led to what is 
often referred to as the ‘‘youth problem’’. In the opinion of Charles 
W. Taussig, there are four broad deficiencies in our national life 
which have created this problém:? 


(1) There are not jobs enough to take care of the youth who need 
them and want them. 

(2) Our educational system is not adequate, in size or character, to 
prepare multitudes of youth for the work opportunities that are available. 

(3) Nationally speaking, there is not equal opportunity for educa- 
tion. Vast areas of the United States have inadequate educational sys- 
tems, There are not enough free schools to take care of the youth popula- 
tion, and millions of youth and children are too poor to attend free 
schools and colleges even where they exist. 

(4) There is a gap measured in years beween the time a youth 





* Lindley, Betty and Ernest K., A New Deal for Youth. New York: Viking Press, 
1938, p. ix. 
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leaves school and the time he finds a job. During this period society 
completely abandons him. Most of our criminals are to be found in this 
social no-man’s land. 


If there is less rejoicing among our modern youth over the bless- 
ings of being young, it may be due to their having been caught in the 
meshes of a complicated social machinery which they have neither 
the background of experience nor the benefit of instruction to help 
them to understand. If there is anything at which to wonder, it is not 
that they are befuddled and bewildered, but that they are not a good 
deal more befuddled and bewildered than they are. Along with the 
problems that belong to every generation and every age, the youth 
of this modern generation have found themselves facing a problem 
that is uniquely their own: what to do with themselves during the 
ever-widening period between the times when schools are through 
with them and jobs are ready for them. 

Considerable unemployment among American youth was shown 
by the special census of 1937. Unemployment was higher among 
youth workers between 20 and 24 than in any older age group and 
highest of all for the young people under 20 who were out of school 
and seeking work.* The effects of this unemployment and lowered 
national income were more youth crime and delinquency. Studies 
showed that in 1938 more than one-half of all crimes against property 
were committed by persons under 25 years of age.* Inadequacy of 
recreation and health programs for youth likewise has contributed to 
delinquency. 

Our government has recognized the needs of youth in society and 
has taken steps to meet the necessities of the situation. Expansion 
of educational facilities has been accomplished through the Morrill 
Acts of 1862 and 1890. The Hatch Act of 1890 and the Smith-Lever 
Act provided funds for work and education in agriculture. The 
Smith-Hughes Act provided for vocational education below the col- 
lege level. 

With the depression of the early thirties, additional governmental 
programs were authorized by the George-Ellzey Act in 1934. Another 


* Bell, Howard M., Youth Tell Their Story, Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 


cil on Education, 1938, p. 94. 
‘Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uniform Crime Reports for U.S. and Posses- 
sions, Vol. IX, No. 4, Fourth Quarterly Bulletin, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Printing 


Office, 1938, 55 pp. 
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act, the George-Deen Act, became effective in 1937 and set up a 
ten-year vocational education program. Even more aid was needed, 
however, and the Civilian Conservation Corps organized in 1933 
rovided direct work relief for youth. Other measures including the 
NRA and the FERA affected youth. Yet in May, 1935, it was evident 
that what had been done was not enough, and President Roosevelt 
set in motion arrangements for the creation of a special all-youth 
program which was created by executive order on June 26, 1935. 

The National Youth Administration extended to all needy youths 
from 16 to 24 years of age, thus including students in high school 
and colleges. Two separate programs were instituted: the student aid 
program for youth in schools, and the out-of-school work program, 
which was designed to aid youth not attending school. This study is 
primarily concerned with the first mentioned. 

In the collection of data for this report, questionnaires were sent 
directly to NYA supervisors and NYA workers in the colleges and 
junior colleges of southern California. Several interviews were also 
held with many of these individuals who were participating directly 
in this program. While in Washington, D.C. in 1942, as an employee 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, I had the opportunity to meet 
and talk with officials of the NYA as well as others interested in the 
program. I visited Congress and secured first-hand opinions on the 
NYA when it was being considered by our national legislature. Ex- 
perience in the administration of the NYA program as a work super- 
visor in the University of Redlands’ program was also helpful. 

More than those of most national agencies, the NYA program was 
linked with the needs, conditions and opportunities of local individual 
communities. The administrative plan which was set up was a compro- 
mise between a centralized and a school-operated plan. The federal 
government furnished the funds and supervision only, while the 
school officials themselves determined the extent of the need and 
dispensed allowances to the students. In certain states, special pro- 
grams were carried on within the Student Aid program, one of these 
being the Public Service program in California, which was a case of 
special study in this report. 

Funds were allotted for the part-time employment of needy stu- 
dents who were more than 16 and less than 24 years of age. Allot- 
ments were based on percentages of the total school enrollment 
which percentage varied from 12 per cent in 1936 to 3.84 per cent 
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in 1942 for colleges. The Student Work program, including those in 
high schools as well as colleges, provided aid for as many as 748,000 
students in 1940; and its lowest number for any year was: 370,000 
in 1938.° 

This study was predicated on the idea that we shall continue to 
have a youth problem after the present war is over. The true im- 
portance of youth unemployment is still far from being fully appre- 
ciated in this country. Because we have had no political youth move- 
ment of any consequence, the effect of unemployment on young 
people has not been widely recognized. Adult unemployment has 
seemed far more serious, both from the point of view of family 
dependence and the consequent need for relief, and from the point 
of view of the greater economic loss involved in a failure to use 
mature skill and productivity. It has been difficult to develop any 
general concern for young people who, though they were supported 
by their parents, were merely waiting impatiently for the economic 
system to expand enough to take them in. 

Yet probably the most significant observation with regard to youth 
of this country in the near future is that from four to five million 
young people between the ages of 15 and 24 will be out of work 
and out of school as was the case immediately before this war. This 
is important to the economist because it indicates that our economy 
as now constituted is not prepared to absorb the new generation that 
is knocking at its doors for admittance. It is important to the political 
scientist because it raises the question as to how democratic institutions 
can best be adapted to solve this youth problem. It is especially im- 
portant to young people as they have found themselves ready and 
eager to do their part of the world’s work and to achieve in return 
the economic independence which is the key to every other sort of 
independence. But, instead, many have been frozen in a kind of 
suspended animation—condemned to a prolonged and unhappy 
adolescence. 

This study was concerned with the efforts of the NYA program to 
meet this difficulty, and with the program of student work which 
was carried on in colleges and universities. Though the program may 
have had many administrative difficulties, and was probably far from 
being completely successful, yet this experiment—the first of its 


* Budget and Statistics Section of Division of Finance and Statistics of the NYA 
in personal letter from George L. Bickel, Student Work Director of the NYA, 
February 3, 1943. 
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kind in the United States—introduced many new and important 
possibilities in the field of youth planning. 

In the extension of educational opportunities to the under-privi- 
leged, the Youth Administration uncovered a reservoir of competent 
youth. Large numbers of youth, desirous of a college education, had 
had very little provision made for them in the past. By helping many 
to remain in school, who could not otherwise do so, our society has 
benefited through a larger number of competently trained men and 
women who will make better citizens. The NYA did a good deal to 
equalize educational opportunity. Our ancestors who founded this 
nation had the pioneer’s true respect for education as the very key- 
stone of equality of opportunity for all. Democracy cannot afford to 

rovide less educational opportunity for any of our people. By pro- 

viding funds through work while in school, the NYA helped to 
maintain educational equality. At the same time, it was not an out- 
right dole, for the students had to perform real work, as well as 
maintain a good scholastic rating. 

As the National Youth Administration was a new agency, it was 
able to experiment with certain techniques which have been of 
value to the educators. It assumed that youth is a time of experimenta- 
tion, of groping for the right career, for the right direction, and of 
self-searching. Thus the program attempted to break down the arbi- 
trary division between work and study in order to give comprehensive 
understanding and direction to young people. 

In my opinion, there has been an over-emphasis in the past on 
a strict division between vocational and academic education. We often 
think that the worker and the student are separate and distinct beings 
requiring wholly distinct and isolated training. There has been little 
attempt in our American educational system to bridge the gap between 
the cultural program and the work program of the individual; yet in 
real life these two must be combined. 

If we can continue to educate more and more of our young people 
during the next quarter-century, it would be beneficial to find a way 
to extend to them the opportunity to work during the period of 
their schooling. By combining real work with the more formal aspect 
of the educative program, individuals would find it easier to adapt 
themselves to the workaday world. In addition, they could attain a 
real sense of balance between the academic and vocational aspects of 
the whole program. 

Perhaps the best known attempt at this kind of program is that of 
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Antioch College, in Yellow Springs, Ohio. Here, real work expe. 
rience in industry, arranged through the college, is provided. Work 
terms of five or ten weeks are interspersed with school terms of equal 
length. My experience as a student at Antioch convinced me that 
there is much to be gained in the combination of the work and school 
program. 

The NYA attempted in a nation-wide policy to apply to a small 
part of our school population some semblance of this work plan. 
Those who worked under the NYA program had the opportunity to 
secure practical experience in actual work-situations while they con- 
tinued their schooling. They benefited through securing the more 
formal and, theoretical education while at the same time learning 
something of the more practical side which results from the appli- 
cation to work tasks. The NYA put into actual practice the aim that 
many educators have long cherished. Through the student work pro- 
gram, it placed in the hands of the American educators a new edu- 
cational medium and tool. 

However, the program of the NYA did fall short of the aims and 
objectives of a school-work program. Faults found with the NYA 
included those which relate to the very aims of the program itself 
and those which were chiefly administrative in character. Outstanding 
in the former group was the fact that the work program of the NYA 
in the colleges lacked real planning and purpose. Generally the work 
projects were conducted on a hit-or-miss and haphazard basis, with 
no real aim in view. Often the work was only a means to an end and 
little attention was given to developing the work program so that it 
would have real value. The Public Service program in the state of 
California was an exception to this general condition and illustrated 
what could be done on a more extensive plan. 

Second, administratively there was serious question as to whether 
or not the NYA was the correct agency to place in charge of the 
youth program in the schools and colleges. The NYA was originally 
established as a relief organization and the student work program 
was essentially educational. Furthermore, the NYA had supervision 
of two programs, the out-of-school work program and the student 
work program, and these two programs had little in common. In 
fact, they often operated at cross-purposes and competed with each 
other for funds and personnel with resultant loss to the student 
work program. This is valid evidence in support of the contention 
that the college and school program of the NYA should be placed 
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in the Office of Education, which is primarily an educational agency, 
and possesses a personnel trained in this field. 

However, the claim that the NYA led to political control and 
domination from Washington over our American educational system, 
has little to support it as far as the investigations of this study have 
discovered. 

Other administrative faults of the program which were found 
included the following: (1) There was a lack of co-ordination be- 
tween the national and state units of the NYA as well as between 
the NYA officials and the school authorities. (2) School officials 
were often lax and careless in their supervision of the NYA program. 
(3) Little attention was given to relating the work to the students’ 
abilities and aptitudes, resulting in poor selections of students for 
NYA work projects. In most cases, the student was made to fit the 
job which the school had available at the time. (4) Careless and 
haphazard supervision of the student on the work project was the 
tule rather than the exception in the NYA program. (5) Short work 
periods, adjusted to the students’ academic programs, decreased the 
effectiveness of work done. (6) Unnecessary expense was often 
created through poor work planning and needless red tape and re- 
porting. (7) The NYA created a condition in which all students 
expected to be paid for all work done for the school or the student 
body. This psychological reaction was bad for student morale. (8) 
The NYA program helped only those who were in financial need, 
while many of the able students were denied the benefit of this work- 
experience. Often this led to the condition in which able students 
could not get work experience, while those eligible for aid lacked 
the ability to do the work. 

But, on the other hand, it is evident that the NYA program re- 
sulted in many benefits to our country. The main advantages can be 
enumerated as follows: (1) The NYA extended aid to young people 
who were in need. The youth problem was national in scope and, 
as such, called for a national agency like the NYA. Generally, the 
educational system had been unable or unwilling, or both, to shoulder 
the responsibility. (2) The program of the NYA equalized educa- 
tional opportunity for those who wished to continue their schooling. 
By furnishing funds so that many of ability were afforded additional 
training, the nation benefited through a better trained population. 
(3) The work experience provided by the NYA increased the ef- 
fectiveness of the whole educational program for the student. Direct 
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practical experience, added to the more formal type of learning, com- 
bined into an improved training for the individual. (4) The NYA 
program proved valuable as an experiment and opened new possj- 
bilities in youth planning. As a plan, it indicated recognition by the 
federal government of the youth problem and showed definite in- 
terest in the training and welfare of the young people of the United 
States. 

Minor advantages of the NYA would include: (1) The decen- 
tralized administration allowed great freedom for the schools them- 
selves, as most of the control over the programs rested in the hands 
of the school authorities. (2) The work performed by the students 
under the NYA proved beneficial to the schools and colleges. (3) 
The small administrative cost of the NYA was all the more notable 
when compared with the large number of young people who te- 
ceived aid from the plan. (4) The NYA also positively contributed 
to the cause of high scholarship and good work and study habits. 

All in all, though the NYA made mistakes, it nevertheless was of 
value, As a step indicating a real concern in the welfare and educa- 
tional training of American youth, it justified its existence. 

It does seem that in the future some plan of federal aid to college 
and high school students will be necessary and desirable. Private in- 
dustry has shown little inclination to carry on this program and there 
is every reason to believe that it will be the responsibility of the 
government to do so. The National Resources Planning Board in 
1943 submitted to Congress, through President Roosevelt, its recom- 
mendations for a social security program for America in the future. 
In its program, endorsed by the President, the following recommen- 
dation was made with regard to youth:® 

It is recommended that a combination of the civilian conservation 
corps and the national youth administration be established into a unified 
administration to direct a many-sided youth program providing federal 
grants to those needing it for education, counselors for young people, 
and programs stressing the inculcation of work habits and disciplines 
and familiarity with the use of a variety of tools. 


Thus, though the NYA has now disappeared, it perhaps will be born 
again under a new name and in different circumstances. 

At the moment, youth unemployment has been greatly reduced and 
young people find themselves much in demand because we are asking 





*News Item in the New York Times, March 11, 1943. 
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them to assume great responsibilities in industry and in the military 
services for the prosecution of the war. For the future, however, we 
have not yet adopted policies that give any assurance that as soon as 
youth are no longer needed for the war effort they will be incor- 
porated in some other way into the effective life of the nation. 

When the present war finally comes to a conclusion, many per- 
sons who have occupied positions of leadership will be emotionally 
worn out. Economically, the stage may be set for a period of defla- 
tion and distress. Politically, the tendency may be to let things drift, 
to attempt again to return to ‘‘normalcy.’’ However, the young men 
and young women, after demobilization from the armed forces, will 
not be exhausted nor quiescent. 

In the future we shall not be allowed to say that young people are 
to achieve political and economic liberty only by struggling success- 
fully as individuals from a morass for which we are all economically, 
politically, and morally responsible. Our obligation for action is clear. 
In some field of labor and training, at all times an opportunity must 
be provided for young people to make use of their capacities. The 
economic income should be sufficient to sustain life and institutions 
such as schools, marriage, and the home, and to secure advancement 
in responsibility and in the esteem of their fellow citizens. Nothing 
less will suffice. 

Let us hope that those who control the affairs of our country will 
see to it that opportunities are always available for youth. American 
youth are not easily conquered by fear or defeated by obstacles. They 
merit a prompt and supreme effort to restore and sustain their confi- 
dence in the future. 

Our civilization is rooted in knowledge. Our own nation has ad- 
vanced far in the development of educational processes which make 
it possible for youth to acquire knowledge. As we move to the future, 
we should be certain that capable young people will have full access 
to proper training. Perhaps this will mean another NYA, but broader 
and more inclusive. The NYA of 1935, in so far as it has accom- 
plished the development of its youth, was successful. In its short- 
comings, it has shown administrators what to avoid and how to im- 
prove various procedures, 

The NYA marked one of the most important steps taken by the 
American government in behalf of youth. The experiment holds 
promise for an enlarging future and a greater development of the 
spirit and practice of American democracy. 

















































Placement Tests as a Means of Determining 
Advanced Standing at the University 
of Chicago 


RALPH W. TYLER 


HEN a student first enters a collegiate institution two decisions 

must be made either explicitly or implicitly. A decision must be 
made as to the point at which the student can best begin his work in 
each field of learning that he undertakes. A decision must also be 
made as to the amount of advanced standing, if any, to be allowed 
the student for his previous educational attainment. 

The usual practice is to make both of these decisions on the basis 
of the information supplied by the student’s transcript. If the student 
is admitted directly from the high school it is assumed in general 
that he should be enrolled in the most elementary class in each field 
of learning he undertakes, and it is also assumed that he is ineli- 
gible for advanced standing. If he enters after having spent some time 
at another collegiate institution, an attempt is made at least roughly to 
evaluate his record from the other institution seeking to establish 
the equivalence of courses taken elsewhere to those offered at the 
institution which the student is entering. If the student has te- 
ceived a passing grade in a course called general chemistry at Insti- 
tution A he is likely to be placed in the advanced chemistry course in 
the institution he is now entering and also to be given advanced stand- 
ing in terms of credit for the elementary chemistry course. If the titles 
and descriptions and credit hours of the courses in Institution A 
are fairly similar to those in the institution the student is now entering, 
this method of placement and granting advanced standing is mechani- 
cally simple to handle. If, on the other hand, there is little apparent 
similarity in course titles and descriptions, all sorts of devices are 
followed in trying to evaluate the record submitted. For example, 
if Institution A offers a one-year survey course in the natural sciences 
and the institution which the student is entering offers no survey 
courses at all, the student may be given credit for physics, or for 
chemistry, or for botany, or zoology, or for undefined electives in 
science, or for any combination of these, or he may be allowed no 
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credit at all. If given advanced standing in physics or some other 
specialized subject, he may be placed in the advanced course whether 
or not he is actually ready for that course in terms of the requisite 
background of knowledge, skills, abilities, and the like. 

This current practice is unsatisfactory both to the institution and 
to the student. From the standpoint of placement, it is unsatisfactory 
to the institution because a good many of these students either are 
placed in courses on this basis for which they may not have the prerequi- 
site preparation or, almost as often, they may be placed in courses which 
for all practical purposes duplicate educational work they have al- 
ready done. This makes it difficult for the instructor to develop a 
coherent, sequential course and to maintain defensible standards 
of achievement in the course. From the standpoint of the student this 
placement is unsatisfactory because he may find himself placed in ad- 
vance of his preparation so that he flounders and is more likely to 
fail in his work, or if he is placed in a course largely duplicating his 
previous education he finds himself wasting his time and bored with 
the course. 

From the standpoint of granting advanced standing this method 
is not satisfactory. It may mean, on the one hand, that the student 
accumulates a considerable number of credits toward graduation with- 
out having actually attained the essential educational ends set up for 
the degree, or on the other hand, that he wastes time duplicating 
material already learned. Students who are required to take courses 
that duplicate their previous learning are likely to get less education 
than if they have been placed at more advanced levels, for studies show 
that students who complete their undergraduate work in less than 
the normal time commonly continue their education at a higher level. 

Both from the standpoint of placement and advanced standing the 
present method is unsatisfactory because it does not take into account 
significant learning that some students carry on which is not listed 
as part of formal courses taken. Thus, a serious student who does 
wide or intensive reading or who has capitalized upon an unusual 
background of work experience rarely has an opportunity to have 
this recognized in his placement or the granting of advanced standing. 

The College faculty of the University of Chicago has become 
increasingly conscious of the weaknesses of this procedure for the 
placement and granting of advanced standing. Since the College 
begins with the eleventh grade, there are many students who enter 
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after having completed the twelfth grade in the high schools. Hence, 
the problem of placement and granting of advanced standing is one of 
considerable magnitude since these students are entering at about 
the middle of the College program. Over the past fifteen years the 
College has gained a good deal of experience in the use of tests and 
examinations in educational accounting. Beginning in 1931-32 with 
the development of comprehensive examinations as substitutes for 
course credit and then expanding that in 1938-39 with the develop- 
ment of entrance tests as a primary basis for admission, the faculty 
has become increasingly convinced that although tests and examina- 
tions are not perfect measures of educational competence they are 
considerably more valid and dependable than are course records and 
credits submitted from a variety of institutions representing a variety 
of programs, a variety of instructors, a variety of standards, and a 
variety of students. As illustrations of the evidence which has in- 
fluenced the College faculty, one may cite the fact that scores on 
comprehensive examinations taken in the College give correlations 
with success in advanced divisional work averaging about .72, whereas 
average grades made in courses among a variety of institutions give 
correlations with advanced work in our Divisions averaging about 
.40. So far as admission tests are concerned, the battery now used at 
the College of the University of Chicago which includes the American 
Council Psychological Test, a special reading test and a special writing 
test, has about the same superiority over average high school grades 
for predicting success in the College as the College comprehensive 
examinations have over college grades for predicting success in ad- 
vanced divisional work. 

With this type of experience in mind, the College faculty two 
years ago voted to establish placement tests as a basis for placing 
students in the several courses and granting advanced standing at the 
time of entrance. The mandate given to the Examiner’s office was to 
construct a series of placement tests which would serve to place 
students more appropriately in terms of their ability to proceed with 
the work in a given field and which would establish the practical 
equivalence of the student’s present educational competence to the 
requirements for the degree in the College of the University of 
Chicago. At present, fourteen comprehensive examinations repre- 
senting four fields of study are required for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree in the College. These examinations cover a three-year sequence 
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in English, a three-year sequence in the humanities, a three-year 
sequence in the social sciences, a four-year sequence in mathematics 
and natural sciences and an examination in observation, interpretation 
and integration, which is the capstone course aimed at inter-relating 
the disciplines obtained from the several fields of study. Thus, it is 
possible that a student may be ready to proceed at the beginning of 
any of these sequences or at some advanced point, or he may have 
already attained the knowledge, skills and abilities for which the 
sequence has been set up and does not therefore need to take further 
work in that field. Hence, the placement test in each field is con- 
structed with this dual purpose in mind: to establish the point at 
which the student can best continue to carry on his work, and to 
establish what part of the requirements for the degree he has already 
completed. 

At first glance, it might seem that a satisfactory set of placement 
tests would consist simply of combining all the comprehensive ex- 
aminations in the several fields. Such a scheme is neither valid nor 
practicable. When students are taking a series of courses in the 
College of the University of Chicago it is quite proper to include ex- 
ercises in the examination that deal with the particular materials and 
the specific content used in the course. However, for tests to be 
fair to students who have taken their work elsewhere it is important 
to eliminate the specific parochial material which may be preferred 
and used by our instructors. Hence, in the placement tests an attempt 
is made to select material that emphasizes major concepts and 
generalizations and to require important skills and abilities that are 
really basic to the field of study and are emphasized by superior 
teachers in this field who may use a wide variety of specific materials in 
order to attain these ends. One difficulty in building a test which 
concentrates primarily upon major aspects of a course but is not 
tied closely to the specifics of the course as it may be taught in a 
particular institution is the danger that the examination exercises 
will be so general that they will not require precise understanding, 
accurate intellectual skills, and clearly defined concepts. We have 
attempted to avoid this danger by providing concrete illustrations upon 
which the student may exercise the appropriate intellectual skills. 
For example, in the humanities, complete essays and selections of 
fiction are provided and the student is given time enough to read them 
before he is asked to demonstrate his knowledge and skills of critical 
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interpretation. Furthermore, in the humanities musical selections and 
art objects are similarly provided rather than depending upon the 
student’s memory of particular illustrations used in the course he may 
have taken. In English, an ample body of material is presented for 
the student to become familiar with before he is asked to write clear 
and well-organized essays. In the social and natural sciences, concrete 
illustrations are also provided so as to give opportunity for the student 
to use knowledge and skills with precision. 

Because the College program of the University of Chicago does 
involve a series of sequential courses it is possible for the same 
kinds of exercises and the same examination to be used both for 
placement and for granting advanced standing. For example, since 
English II is built upon English I, if the student demonstrates a 
command of the rhetorical principles and an understanding of the 
methods of criticism developed in English I he can be given credit 
for English I and can also be placed appropriately in English II. 
If a collegiate program included a good many elements that were not 
sequential then it would be necessary to separate the tests for place- 
ment and for granting advanced standing. Any course which does 
not pre-suppose previous knowledge and skills requires no test 
for placement purposes. A test in this case would be merely to 
determine whether or not the student had already acquired the com- 
petences to be developed by the course. 

The series of placement tests that have been used for the past two 
years in the College of the University require about fourteen hours 
for the students to take. They are given during Freshman Week just 
preceding the opening of the quarter. The examining staff by the 
use of an electric scoring machine for objective exercises and a 
number of competent readers for essay exercises is able to report the 
results of the placement tests fifteen hours after the tests have been 
taken, thus enabling the advisers to register students in the ap- 
propriate courses. During the past two years some thirty per cent of 
the students have been placed differently on the basis of the placement 
tests than they would have been placed on the basis of an evaluation of 
their transcripts. Some have been placed ahead and some behind the 
placement which would formerly have been given. The same is true 
for the granting of advanced standing. 

Any adequate evaluation of the placement test program must be 
based upon two kinds of evidence: first, the proportion of students 
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who are able successfully to carry on their work in the courses in which 
they have been placed; and second, the judgment of the instructors as 
to the adequacy of the student’s preparation for the work of the 
course after the instructor has had ample opportunity to observe the 
student and to work with him in the course. Data are being collected 
on both these points. The preliminary indications are decidedly 
favorable but the more complete report will be made when several 
groups of students have gone through the College after having been 
placed by the testing program. 

These data about the success of the students in the courses and 
the judgment of the instructors as to the adequacies of their prepara- 
tion are also being used as a basis for the continuous revision and 
improvement of placement tests. Each type of data becomes a criterion 
against which every exercise of the placement tests can be checked. 
Exercises that are found not to correlate with success in the course 
or with the judgment of the instructor as to the student’s adequacy 
of preparation are being eliminated and other exercises substituted. 
Thus, over a period of time it should be possible to improve and de- 
velop placement tests so that they are increasingly better bases for 
the purpose intended. 

This type of program is well worth development by other institu- 
tions. The preliminary experimentation here indicates that it is fairer 
to the student and to the institution. Furthermore, because the nature 
of the tests can be controlled, it is possible to continue to improve 
placement tests whereas there is little possibility of improving the 
evaluation of transcripts of credit because of the changing and 
uncontrollable factors in the courses and grades given in a variety 
of collegiate institutions. A placement testing program offers an 
opportunity to improve the effectiveness of instruction, to increase the 
proportion of students who can succeed in a college program, and 
to reduce the waste of failure and overlapping. These possibilities 
justify broad experimentation with placement tests. 

The objection may be raised that few institutions can afford the 
employment of examiners to construct placement tests. It is true that 
placement tests must be carefully made and they must properly reflect 
the requisite skills, abilities and knowledges demanded for advanced 
work in the institution where they are used. However, collegiate 
programs in several academic fields are sufficiently alike in major 
colleges and universities that it should be possible to develop a co- 
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operative attack upon the construction of placement tests in these 
fields. For example, if five to ten colleges in a certain geographical 
area were to cooperate it should be possible for an inter-college 
committee to outline the specifications for such a set of tests and then 
to allocate responsibility for the actual construction of exercises 
among the several institutions so that no one faculty would have a 
time-consuming responsibility. The inter-college committee could then 
criticize and edit the materials and take responsibility for studying the 
results so as to provide for continued improvement of the tests, 
By such cooperative action it should be possible for most colleges 
and universities to develop placement tests that would serve satis- 
factorily both purposes of placement and advanced standing. 
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An Analysis of Reading and English 
Changes That Occur During the 
Freshman Year in College” 


MILLARD E. GLADFELTER 


HIS study is concerned with the changes in reading ability that 
noes during the freshman year in college. The investigation was 
conducted at Temple University and included 474 students admitted 
as freshmen to the undergraduate colleges. This number included only 
those of the class who remained for the entire academic year 1939-40 
and for whom there was a complete scholastic record together with 
September and June scores on the tests used in the study. The 474 
students came from 174 secondary schools. 

In the University, these students were enrolled in three under- 
graduate colleges. The distribution was as follows: In the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 157; in the Teachers College, 145; in 
the School of Commerce, 172. The size of the high schools from 
which they came can best be judged by the size of the classes with 
which they were graduated. Sixty-three were graduated in classes of 
less than one hundred each and two came from very large schools. 
Their classes numbered over one thousand students each. About half 
of the students came from Philadelphia and suburban high schools 
in which the senior classes contained from two hundred to seven 
hundred students. 

The previous scholastic performance of this group is best indicated 
by rank in high school class. Of the total number, 193, or ap- 
proximately 40%, ranked in the first fifth of their classes; 97, or 24%, 
in the second fifth; 79, or 16%, in the third fifth; 39, or 8%, in the 
fourth fifth; and 11, or 2%, in the fifth fifth. For 55, or 11%, there 
was no record of class standing. 

The 474 students included in the analyses were academically in the 
same class but because of vocational interests, registered in different 
colleges. With few exceptions all students carried two common 
subjects, English and history, during the freshman year. The re- 





* This article is part of a Ph.D. dissertation by the author submitted for publica- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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mainder of each roster was filled with subjects appropriate to the 
college and curriculum in which the student was enrolled. In alj 
cases, however, the same faculties served the three colleges and pupils 
from the three colleges sat side by side in those courses for which 
they were commonly enrolled. 

Before matriculation in September of 1939, the American Council 
Psychological Examination and the Cooperative English Test were 
administered to each of the students included in the study. Different 
forms of the same tests were given in June at the conclusion of the 


TABLE I 


ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE ON THE SEPTEMBER 
(FORM A) AND JUNE (FORM B) IOWA READING TESTS 











Name of Test Mean Sigma Diff. CR, 
Iowa Comprehension Test 

College of Liberal Arts Sept. 157 156.1 26.2 
June 157 165.8 24.8 9.7 6.26 

Teachers College Sept. 145 146.8 29.8 
June 145 156.0 28.0 9.2 5.19 

School of Commerce Sept. 172 147.2 28.7 
June 172 154.9 29.8 "7.7 5.31 


Iowa Silent Reading Rate 


College of Liberal Arts Sept. 157 31.7 8.7 

June 157 38.7 9.2 7.0 9.85 
Teachers College Sept. 145 29.9 7.6 

June 145 36.6 8.5 6.7 10.47 
School of Commerce Sept. 172 32.6 8.8 

June 172 37.3 9.7 4-7 6.91 





freshman year. There was no remedial work or special training in 
either English or reading during the year. It is the purpose of the 
study to ascertain what changes take place in English and reading 
during the experience of a normal freshman year in college. 

The mean gains on the September and June scores in reading 
achievement and English achievement as measured by the Iowa Read- 
ing Test Forms A and B, and the Cooperative English Test Forms 
P and O, are indicated in Table I. 

Each group made significant gains on the Iowa Comprehension 
Test, the Iowa Silent Reading Test and the Cooperative English Test. 
The mean gain in comprehension for the Liberal Arts group was 9.7, 
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for the Teachers College group 9.2, and for the School of Commerce 

group 7.7. The reliability of these differences is indicated by the 

critical ratios which in all instances exceeded 3, the figure generally 
(D )? 


accepted as indicative of practically complete reliability i 
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Fic. 1. Percentage of Students Above and Below the September Comprehension 
Mean Whose June Scores Showed Gains, Losses, and No Change. 
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Fig. 2. Percentage of Students Above and Below the September Rate Mean Whose 
June Scores Showed Gains, Losses, and No Change. 


*Garret, Henry E., Statistics in Psychology and Education, Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, 1926, p. 133. 
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There is little difference between the standard deviations from the 
September means and the June means for each of the groups. This 
suggests that variability within the groups remained somewhat the 
same while improvement was taking place. 

A further analysis of the change in comprehension scores indicates 
that 83% of the College of Liberal Arts group whose initial scores 
were below the September mean (156.1) made gains while 16% 
not only did not gain but lost (Figure 1). There was not as much 
gain among those whose initial scores were above the mean. Of these 
67% gained, and 32% lost on their initial scores. A small number 
of those above and below the mean showed no change. 
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Fic. 3. Per cent of 474 students whose June scores represented gains or losses over 
September scores on Iowa Comprehension, Iowa Silent Reading and Co-operative 
English Tests. 


The Teachers College group followed a similar pattern. Of those 
whose initial scores were below the September mean (146.8), 80% 
made gains while 20% lost. Of those above the mean, 69% made 
gains, and 30% lost. In the Commerce group, 70% of those below 
the September mean gained and 30% lost over their initial scores, 
while 62% of those above the September mean gained and 33% 
lost. 

The group of 474 students when studied as a whole, indicated 
greater gains among those whose initial scores were low and a 
greater number of reduced scores among those whose initial scores 
were high (Figure 3). Of the total group, 73% made gains in 
comprehension during the year, 25% lost, and for 2%, the scores 
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were unchanged at the end of the year. The study by Bear and 
Imus? also showed a mean gain in comprehension for a similar 
period. This study reported a significant mean gain of 13.7, somewhat 
greater than that given in Table I. 

Weber’s controlled remedial study at Wells College* showed a gain 
in comprehension of 8.8 for the controls, twenty-five cases, and 
14.4 for the experimentals. He does not report on the significance 
of these gains. There is a lesser increase for the control group than 
reported for this study in Table I, and the gain of 14.4 for the ex- 
perimental group is not very great when compared with the maximum 
9.7 gain shown in this study. 

Significant gains were also made by each group in the Silent 
Reading Test (Table I). The differences between the September and 
June means were 7.0, 6.7, and 4.7 for the College of Liberal Arts, 
the Teachers College, and the School of Commerce, respectively. Since 
in each case the critical ratio exceeds 3, these gains are highly 
reliable and indicate real change in reading rate during the freshman 
year. These results are quite unlike those obtained in the Dartmouth 
study, in which the investigators found no change in reading rate 
at the end of the freshman year‘. 

Weber reports a 15.6%, or 4.7 raw score gain for his control 
group, and a 36.1%, or 11.2 raw score gain for the experimentals.° 
He does not indicate whether the gains are significant. 

An examination of the change from the initial rate score for those 
whose September scores were above and below the median shows 
gains for more rate scores than for comprehension scores (Figure 2). 
For the three groups, College of Liberal Arts, Teachers College; and 
School of Commerce, 92%, 92%, and 86% of those whose initial 
rate scores were below the median made gains, while 6%, 6%, and 
13% showed losses. Of those who were above the rate median in 





* Bear, Robert M., and Imus, Henry A., “Changes in Reading Performance During 
the Freshman Year in College,’ The Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX 


(December, 1939), 668. 
* Weber, C. O., “The Acquisition and Retention of Reading Skills by College 


» Freshmen,” The Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (September, 1939), 


455-456. 

* Bear, Robert M., and Imus, Henry A., “Changes in Reading Performance During 
the Freshman Year in College,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (De- 
cember, 1939), 667-73. 

* Weber, C. O., “Remedial Reading with College Freshmen,” Journal of Higher 
Education, 1X (November, 1938), 453-54. 
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September, 74%, 62%, and 57% made gains; and 26%, 30%, and 
40% lost from their September scores, while 17% lost and 3% 
made no gain in comprehension scores. 

Change at end of year in English achievement. Because of the 
relationship which is presumed to exist between retardation or ac- 
celeration in reading and retardation or acceleration in other subjects,® 
the Cooperative English Test was administered with the Iowa 
Test. It is not assumed that the English test measured skills or abilities 
like or unlike those measured by the reading test or that any gain in 
English ability should be expected. The test is not based on the 


TABLE II 


ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE ON THE SEPTEMBER 
(FORM O) AND JUNE (FORM P) OF THE COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST 











N Mean SD Diff CR. 

College of Liberal Arts Sept. 157 169.1 22.7 
June 157 175.2 22.0 6.1 6.29 

Teachers College Sept. 145 163.7 27.9 
June 145 170.3 25.6 6.6 3.59 

School of Commerce Sept. 172 164.0 24.3 
June 172 170.8 24.1 6.8 5.96 





course in Freshman composition, and the changes that took place 
in test performance suggest only that the possibility of change during 
the freshman year is not limited to reading. 

Each of the groups made significant gains on the English test. The 
differences between the September and June means for the College of 
Liberal Arts, Teachers College, and School of Commerce were 6.1, 
6.6, and 6.8, respectively. Again, the CR’s exceed 3, and are signifi- 
cant gains. When the range of scores for the English and Iowa tests 
are compared, considerable likenesses in performance appear. 

As in the Reading test, more of the students in each group, College 
of Liberal Arts, Teachers College, and School of Commerce, whose 
scores were below the initial mean made gains (81%, 73%, 79%) 
than of those who ranked above the median (73%, 63%, 67%). Of 
the entire group, 73% recorded gains at the end of the year, 3% 
made no gain, and 24% lost. 

Since the Cooperative English test is standardized for college 





* Deer, George H., “Factors Associated with Extreme Retardation and Accelera- 
tion in Reading,” Nashville: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1940, p. 103. 
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TABLE III 


SIGNIFICANCE OF IMPROVEMENT OF READING COMPREHENSION FROM 
SEPTEMBER TO JUNE FOR STUDENTS IN UPPER THIRD AND LOWER 
THIRD OF IOWA COMPREHENSION TEST 











Sept. Mean June Mean Difference C.R. 
Upper Third 
Liberal Arts 183.96 189.12 2.67 1.93 
Teachers College 179.45 181.96 2.51 83 
Commerce 178.6 180.97 2.37 1.40 
Lower Third 
Liberal Arts 120.1 143.8 23.7 4-57 
Teachers College 116.12 131 14.88 6.3 
Commerce 115.74 131.13 15.39 5.53 





freshmen and contains material generally included in a freshman 
course, namely, usage, spelling and vocabulary, one can assume that 
it measures abilities and skills that a college freshman should acquire 
or possess. This is also true of the Iowa Test. No remedial work or 
tutoring prevailed in either of these fields between testing periods. 
One observes, then, (Figure 3), that the extent of change in reading 
performance during the freshman year is not unlike that which occurs 
in the subject matter field of English. 

It is also apparent that without remedial work or special attention, 
there is a greater possibility that those students who do poorly on the 
test will improve their reading skills during the freshman year than 
that those who rank above the mean for the group will improve. 

Comparison of students in upper and lower thirds. In order to ob- 
serve more closely the gains made by those who ranked high and 


TABLE IV 


SIGNIFICANCE OF IMPROVEMENT OF READING RATE FROM SEPTEMBER 
TO JUNE FOR STUDENTS IN UPPER THIRD AND LOWER THIRD OF 
IOWA RATE TEST 











Sept. Mean June Mean Difference C.R. 

Upper Third 
Liberal Arts 42.00 43.6 1.6 1.12 
Teachers College 38.00 40.33 2.33 2.22 
Commerce 42.2 43.8 1.6 1.48 

Lower Third 
Liberal Arts 24.1 34.1 10.1 10.52 
Teachers College 22.27 32.37 10.1 12.62 


Commerce 23.7 31.9 8.2 9.65 
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those who ranked low on the reading test, the gains for those in the 
upper third and those in the lower third of each group were studied. 
September and June means were obtained for each of the upper third 
groups. The differences between these means were small and were 
found not to be significant. 

There was a much greater change in the lower third groups. 
Significant differences of 23.7, 14.88, and 15.39 were found between 
the September means arid the June means. Homogeneity of the 
gtoup affects gain and because of range and opportunity for gain, 
those in the lower group might be expected to make greater gain than 
those in the upper third. These data suggest that students who, ac- 
cording to this test, have poorly developed reading skills, improve 
those skills significantly with the experience of a freshman year in col- 
lege while the better readers are not as likely to do so. 

Mean gains according to percentile rank on various tests. In order 
to investigate further the levels of achievement on the reading and 
psychological tests at which changes occurred, all students included 
in this study were ranked according to local percentiles on the rate 
of silent reading section of the Iowa test. The local percentiles include 
all students admitted to the freshman class. The 474 cases of this 
study were chosen from that group. 

Greater gains in rate of silent reading occur among those who 
ranked below than among those who ranked above the fiftieth per- 
centile on the same section of the test. Those who ranked below the 


TABLE V 


MEAN GAINS IN RATE OF SILENT READING ON IOWA READING TEST 
(SEPTEMBER TO JUNE SCORES) FOR STUDENTS RANKED ACCORDING TO 
TEMPLE PERCENTILES ON RATE OF SILENT READING 











Rate Rate 

Mean Sept. June 

Percentile Rank N Gain Mean Mean 
90-99 (42 up) 46 — 5 47-19 46.46 
80-89 (38-41) 52 1.92 39.67 41.59 
70-719 (35-37) 50 4-36 35.98 40.34 
60-69 (33-34) 42 4-75 33-61 38.36 
50-59 (30-32) 52 4-43 31.32 35-75 
40-49 (28-29) 45 7.49 28.69 36.18 
30-39 (26-27) 50 8.02 26.38 34.40 
20-29 (23-25) 63 9.53 24.09 33.62 
10-19 (21-22) 42 9.02 21.79 30.81 
0-09 (below 21) 32 11.19 17.69 28.88 
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TABLE VI 


MEAN GAINS IN COMPREHENSION ON IOWA SILENT READING TEST 
(SEPTEMBER TO JUNE SCORES) FOR STUDENTS RANKED ACCORDING 
TO TEMPLE PERCENTILES ON RATE OF SILENT READING 





—_—_ 








Rate Comprehension 

Mean Sept. June 

Percentile Rank N Gain Mean Mean 
90-99 (42 up) 46 6.43 176.85 183.28 
80-89 (38-41) 52 6.96 166.70 173.66 
70-79 (35-37) 50 3.98 159.86 163.84 
60-69 (33-34) 42 4-66 155.17 159.83 
50-59 (30-32) 52 3.82 151.37 155-19 
40-49 (28-29) 45 12.82 144.71 157.53 
30-39 (26-27) 50 12.74 142.28 155.02 
20-29 (23-25) 63 11.94 138.79 150.73 
10-19 (21-22) 42 11.12 133.02 144.14 
0-09 (below 21) 32 11.25 124.34 135.59 





tenth percentile made the greatest gains, while those above the nine- 
teenth percentile showed losses over their initial scores. 

When computed on the basis of range of scores and possibilities for 
gain, there is little difference between the extent to which those low 
in both comprehension and rate gain in the same areas. It appears that 
the greater possibility for gain exists in the area of rate for those whose 
skills are undeveloped. One observes that those whose initial rate 
scores are low improve markedly in comprehension while they are in- 
creasing their rate of silent reading. This suggests that rate can be 
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Fic. 4. Mean gains for three groups in comprehension ranked according to 
September comprehension percentiles. 
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Fic. 5. Mean gains for three groups in rate ranked according to 
September comprehension percentiles. 


stepped up with a correlative effect upon comprehension. When the 
groups are ranked according to their initial scores in comprehension and 
the mean gains in comprehension studied, the greater gains among those 
whose original scores are low continue. Table VII shows the mean 
gains, while Figure 4 presents these gains graphically. As indicated 
in the Figure, the gains among those in the lower ranks are striking 
and the general trend of all three curves suggests how alike the gains 
ate for all groups. The possibility for gain is less in the higher per- 
centiles; but even though the highest possible scores were attained by 
very few students, the mean gains for those who ranked above the 
sixtieth percentiles were very small. 

It is apparent that those whose initial skills are limited improve 
them significantly with the college experience. There is no available 
research to show the extent to which the handicaps which the better 
students have retard or hinder them, or the extent to which the 
scholastic attainment of the brighter students could be stimulated by 
improving their ability to comprehend what they read even better than 
they do. Experimental studies generally deal with those of more 
limited abilities and assume that the better performers have adequate 
tools for maximum attainment. The limited gains in this group sug- 
gest the need for studying further the results that would come from 
the improvement of comprehension ability among more able stu- 
dents. 

The mean rate gains for all groups when determined on the basis 
of percentile rank on initial comprehension scores follow a pattern 
unlike that of comprehension gains. This is indicated in Table VIII 
and Figure 5. The graph is somewhat irregular or unsteady, probably 
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TABLE VII 


MEAN GAINS IN COMPREHENSION ON IOWA SILENT READING TEST 
(SEPTEMBER TO JUNE SCORES) FOR LIBERAL ARTS, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
AND COMMERCE STUDENTS RANKED ACCORDING TO TEMPLE 
PERCENTILES ON IOWA TOTAL COMPREHENSION 











Liberal Arts 
Comprehension 
Comprehension Sept. June Mean 
Percentile Rank N Mean Mean Gain 
90-99 (190 up) 13 197.38 200.69 3.31 
80-89 (180-189) 13 184.62 187.85 3.23 
70-719 (172-179) 23 176.04 182.30 6.26 
60-69 (165-171) 15 168.00 173.80 5.80 
50-59 (158-164) 17 161.12 163.00 1.88 
40-49 (151-157) 16 153.81 166.44 12.63 
30-39 (144-150) 15 146.80 156.80 10.00 
20-29 (136-143) 19 139.11 150.42 11.31 
10-19 (132-135) 10 128.10 145.90 17.80 
0-09 (below 132) 16 108.25 126.50 18.25 
Teachers College 
90-99 (181 up) 15 196.40 199.20 2.80 
80-89 (172-180) 16 175.06 173.50 —1.56 
70-79 (164-171) 16 167.75 173.19 5-44 
60-69 (156-163) 10 159.00 163.50 4.50 
50-59 (148-155) 18 150.83 161.27 10.44 
40-49 (140-147) 12 142.83 156.08 13.25 
30-39 (131-139) 16 135.38 146.88 11.50 
20-29 (122-130) 15 1277.07 135.33 8.26 
10-19 (109-221) 15 115.27 128.73 13.46 
0-09 (below 109) 12 Q1.75 115.42 23.67 
School of Commerce 

90-99 (183 up) 18 191.44 194.78 3-34 
80-89 (171-182) 23 175.26 177.17 1.91 
70-79 (164-170) 10 168.30 167.30 —1.00 
60-69 (156-163) 19 160.11 162.26 2.19 
50-59 (149-155) 12 152.83 163.00 10.17 
40-49 (140-148) 21 144.71 154.33 9.62 
30-39 (129-139) 21 133.29 148.95 15.66 
20-29 (120-128) 12 124.50 132.50 8.00 
10-19 (107-119) 12 109.09 122.82 13.73 
0-09 (below 107) 14 95-57 116.21 20.64 





because of the small sampling; but its general direction is the same 
for each of the three groups. Those above the 89th percentile in 
comprehension in the Teachers College group made the same mean 
gain as did those below the tenth percentile. For no group was the 
greatest gain in the lower percentiles. 

The local median rate percentile according to national norms was 
much lower than the local median comprehension percentile. This 
situation presents greater opportunity for gain in rate since all groups 
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TABLE VIII 


MEAN GAINS IN RATE OF SILENT READING ON IOWA SILENT READING 
TEST (SEPTEMBER TO JUNE SCORES) FOR LIBERAL ARTS, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, AND COMMERCE STUDENTS RANKED ACCORDING TO 
TEMPLE PERCENTILES ON IOWA TOTAL COMPREHENSION 











Liberal Arts 
Rate 
Comprehension Sept. June Mean 
Percentile Rank N Mean Mean Gain 
90-99 (190 up) 13 43-31 47.69 4-38 
80-89 (180-189) 1% 39.15 42.23 3.08 
70-719 (1'72-179) 23 33-65 40.35 6.70 
60-69 (165-171) 15 32.07 40.27 8.20 
50-59 (158-164) 17 29.76 37-59 7.83 
40-49 (151-157) 16 29.00 38.81 9.81 
30-39 (144-150) 15 29.87 33-33 3.46 
20-29 (136-143) 19 28.21 36.47 8.26 
10-19 (123-135) 10 28.00 32.30 4.30 
0-09 (below 123) 16 22.81 28.63 5.82 
Teachers College 
90-99 (181 up) 15 38.93 45-93 7.00 
80-89 (172-180) 16 32.06 39.00 6.94 
70-719 (164-171) 16 30.50 39.69 9.19 
60-69 (156-163) 10 29.40 35.30 5.90 
50-59 (148-155) 18 28.61 33.56 4-95 
40-49 (140-147) 12 27.58 35.50 7.92 
30-39 (131-139) 16 27.94 32.63 4.69 
20-29 (122-130) 15 27.07 33.13 6.06 
10-19 (109-121) 15 26.20 32.60 6.40 
0-09 (below 109) 12 24.75 31.75 7.00 
School of Commerce 

90-99 (183 up) 18 42.83 43.11 0.28 
80-89 (171-182) 23 37-57 41.35 3.78 
70-79 (164-170) 10 36.40 39.70 3.30 
60-69 (156-163) 19 31:79 40.00 8.21 
50-59 (149-155) 12 31.50 38.25 6.75 
40-49 (140-148) 21 28.81 35.81 7.00 
30-39 (129-139) 21 32.52 35.90 3.38 
20-29 (120-128) 12 23.42 28.92 5.50 
10-19 (107-119) 22 26.23 31.27 5.04 
0-09 (below 107) 14 26.64 29.79 3.15 





had lower initial scores in this area than in the area of comprehension. 
Table VIII suggests that rank in comprehension is not a good cri- 
terion for determining the extent to which rate can be improved. In 
other words, Teachers College students who ranked above the 89th 
percentile in comprehension had a mean rate percentile of 38.93, 
considerably above the local mean rate for the entire group, and 
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still gained almost as much in rate as did those who ranked below _ 


the tenth percentile in comprehension. This suggests then, that fac- 
tors other than ability to comprehend influence one’s rate of silent 
reading. 

Table IX shows the mean gains in comprehension for the three 
groups when ranked according to college aptitude test percentiles. 


TABLE IX 


MEAN GAINS IN COMPREHENSION ON IOWA SILENT READING TEST 
(SEPTEMBER TO JUNE SCORES) FOR LIBERAL ARTS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AND COMMERCE STUDENTS RANKED ACCORDING TO TEMPLE PER- 
CENTILES ON AMERICAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 








Liberal Arts 





Comprehension 
ACPE Sept. June Mean 
Percentile Rank N Mean Mean Gain 
90-99 (133-159) 14 186.64 191.36 4-72 
80-89 (121-132) 16 174.88 191.06 16.18 
70-79 (113-120) 12 180.92 . 182.92 2.00 
60-69 (107-112) 19 161.95 173.47 11.52 
50-59 (103-106) 14 156.50 164.36 8.36 
40-49 (98-102) 20 151.95 164.40 12.45 
30-39 (94-97) 18 154.39 160.33 5.94 
20-29 (89-93) 12 147.00 155.53 8.58 
10-19 (77-88) 19 131.42 141.16 9.74 
0-09 (50~76) 13 124.25 130.25 6.00 
Teachers College 
90-99 (132 up) 13 196.31 197.00 0.69 
80-89 (115-131) 19 168.26 177.53 9.27 
70-79 (106-114) 12 158.17 171.75 13.58 
60-69 (100-105) 12 153.67 163.58 9.91 
50-59 (94-99) 18 147.33 160.83 13.50 
40-49 (88-93) 16 153.94 154.06 0.12 
30-39 (81-87) 14 139.43 149.14 1.71 
20-29 (75-80) 12 119.33 133-33 14.00 
10-19 (64~74) 15 125.33 132.93 7-60 
0-09 (below 64) 14 105.86 117.29 11243 
School of Commerce 

90-99 (127 up) 14 180. 43 187.14 6.71 
80-89 (113-126) 22 170.59 176.64 6.05 
40-79 (107-112) 20 166.20 171.15 4-95 
60-69 (100-106) 15 165.47 169.33 3.86 
50-59 (94-99) 16 147.94 157.06 9.12 
40-49 (88-93) 21 139.67 152.05 12.38 
30-39 (81-87) 17 133.29 141.94 8.65 
20-29 (74-80) 18 125.17 138.44 13.27 
10-19 (63-73) 13 114.92 118.00 3.08 


0-09 (below 63) 16 112.94 122.94 10.00 
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Gray contends that those ranking low on intelligence tests frequently 
respond poorly to remedial reading.” He found this to be true in a 
remedial program and does not assert that it is a general rule. These 
groups are somewhat selected on the basis of intelligence and reading 
ability. According to the graphs in Figure 3 and the mean gains in 
comprehension shown in Table IX, intelligence was not a controlling 
influence in the size of the gain in comprehension for this group. The 
graphs in Figure 6 are quite irregular, due somewhat to the small 
samplings; but if smoothed out, would indicate little difference be- 
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Fic. 6. Mean gains for three groups in comprehension ranked according to 
September percentiles on the American Council Psychological Examination. 


tween the mean gains for those above the ninetieth percentile and 
those below the tenth percentile. There is real difference between 
the comprehension ability on various levels, as the means will indi- 
cate, but there seems to be no established pattern of the extent to 
which one might expect differences in gains depending upon the level 
of one’s intelligence. The difference, for example, between the top and 
bottom Teachers College September means (196.31 and 105.86) 
when ranked according to scholastic aptitude shows considerable op- 
portunity for gain in the lower groups, and yet the mean gain for 
those between the 70th and 90th percentiles is greater than the mean 


"Gray, W. S., “Reading Difficulties in College,” Journal of Higher Education, 
VII (October, 1936), 358. 
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gain for those below the 9th percentile. The pattern for change in rate 
of silent reading when grouped according to aptitude is somewhat like 
that for comprehension. Table X and Figure 7 show rate gains for all 
groups on all levels of intelligence. The September medians of those 
above the fiftieth percentile in aptitude are generally higher than 
the medians for those below the fiftieth percentile, but rank on the 
aptitude test does not seem to improve one’s possibility for improve- 
ment in reading rate during a normal freshman year. 

Summary and Conclusions. This article analyses the changes in 
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Fic. 7. Mean gains for three groups in rate ranked according to September 
percentiles on the American Council Psychological Examination. 


reading ability that occurred during the freshman year in college. 
These data are derived from comparisons of the September and June 
scores on the Iowa Reading Test and according to the colleges in 
which the students were enrolled. 

During the year all groups made significant gains in comprehension 
and in rate of silent reading. More individual gains and fewer losses 
occurred in rate than in comprehension. In both areas, rate and com- 
prehension, there were more individual gains among those whose 
initial scores were below the means for their respective groups than 
among those who initially ranked above the mean. 

Each of the groups made significant gains on the Co-operative Eng- 
lish Test. The percentage of individual score changes on the English, 
Comprehension, and Rate Tests do not vary greatly. This suggests 
that the changes that occur in reading are not unlike those that take 
place in a subject area such as that measured by the English Test. 

When the upper and lower thirds are studied, it becomes apparent 
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that those who made the lower scores made the greater gains. The 
gains for the upper third group are found not to be significant, while 
large and significant gains are made by the lower third group. It 
must be noted, however, that those with low scores had much more 
opportunity for gain than did those whose scores approached more 
nearly the ceiling for the test. 

If all students are ranked according to initial percentiles in com- 


TABLE X 


MEAN GAINS IN RATE OF SILENT READING ON IOWA SILENT READING 
TEST (SEPTEMBER TO JUNE SCORES) FOR LIBERAL ARTS, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE AND COMMERCE STUDENTS RANKED ACCORDING TO 
TEMPLE PERCENTILES ON AMERICAN COUNCIL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 











Liberal Arts 
Rate 
ACPE Sept. June Mean 
Percentile Rank N Mean Mean Gain 
90-99 (133-159) 14 40.29 44.07 3.78 
80-89 (121-132) 16 36.44 43.81 7.37 
70-79 (113-120) 12 34.75 39.50 4-75 
60-69 (107-112) 19 31.42 38.37 6.95 
50-59 (103-106) 14 30.79 37.21 6.42 
40-49 (98-102) 20 29.80 38.20 8.40 
30-39 (94-97) 18 28.94 38.78 9.84 
20-29 (89-93) 12 30.00 36.33 6.33 
10-19 (77-88) 19 25.95 31.89 5-94 
0-09 (50-76) 13 27.38 31.08 3.'70 
Teachers College 
90-99 (132 up) 13 37-46 43.92 6.46 
80-89 (115-131) 19 34.11 41.21 7.10 
70-79 (106-114) 12 29.08 35.00 5.92 
60-69 (100-105) 12 28.08 33.25 5.17 
50-59 (94-99) 18 27.94 36.11 8.17 
40-49 (88-93) 16 27.31 35-06 7-75 
30-39 (81-87) 14 27.57 33-71 6.14 
20-29 (75-80) 12 27.75 31.33 3.58 
10-19 (64-74) 15 29.47 34-73 5.26 
0-09 (below 64) 14 24.71 33.29 8.58 
School of Commerce 
90-99 (127 up) 14 34.14 40.86 6.72 
80-89 (113-126) 22 40.09 42.68 2.59 
70-79 (107-112) 20 34.10 39.50 5.40 
60-69 (100-106) 15 37.00 40.27 3.27 
50-59 (94-99) 16 31.69 37.81 6.12 
40-49 (88-93) 21 28.52 34.71 6.19 
30-39 (81-87) 17 29.12 34.76 5.64 
20-29 (74-80) 18 28.22 34.22 6.00 
10-19 (63-73) 13 29.23 29.15 —0.08 


0-09 (below 63) 16 25.88 29.75 3.87 
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prehension, one observes that those who are low in comprehension, 
gain during the year while there is a declining gain with increasing 
initial comprehension ability. The superior and inferior progress alike 
in rate when ranked according to initial comprehension scores. 

When the groups are classified according to percentile ranks of 
the American Council Psychological Examination, the mean gains for 
comprehension or rate do not vary greatly with the level of one’s apti- 
tude. Those with low scholastic aptitude did not gain any more in rate 
or comprehension than did those with high aptitude. The low scores 
had more opportunity for gain because their means were lower. This 
indicates that an aptitude score should not be used as an index for 
classifying poor readers. When ranked according to scholastic apti- 
tude, a year of college experience does not favor any ability level in 
respect to the possibility for exceptional gain in comprehension or 
rate of silent reading. 











Editorial Comment 
Physical Education for Veterans 


N 1943, the American Council on Education issued its booklet, 
“Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience,” which fur- 
nished the original blueprint for much that has been done since in 
the matter of awarding credit to service men and women, The starting- 
point was the hope that the practise of giving blanket credit for 
military experience, which produced so many absurdities and created 
so many problems after the last war, would not be followed after this 
one. But deliberately and wisely the Council made one exception: 
“Institutions,” the booklet reads, ‘‘which allow credit for ROTC, 
physical training, hygiene, or free electives may well consider granting 
direct credit, in these terms, for military training, in proportion to the 
length and extent of military service, and without further examina- 
tions; not to exceed, however, the total amount of credit available 
in these fields.” 

Under date of February 12, 1945, the College Physical Education 
Association addressed a letter, signed by its President, to “Presidents, 
Deans, Registrars of American Colleges and Universities,’ in which 
it sought to substitute its judgment for that of the American Council 
on Education and establish a new set of criteria to be used in awarding 
physical education credit for military training. Briefly, the recom- 
mendations therein set forth are as follows: 

1. That “if equivalence in content and type between military and 
college physical education cannot be established, no credit should be 
given.” 

In other words, if the Army and Navy departed in any way from 
the traditional methods of the physical education instructors in the 
colleges, then the army or navy credit is inferior and should be dis- 
allowed. The Army and the Navy have produced a superbly fit fight- 
ing machine and trained a tough and resilient type of fighting man 
with a few months of training in each case. In contrast to this, physical 
education in the schools and colleges, although it had things pretty 
much its own way in the period between the two wars, failed to lessen 
materially the proportion of men rejected as physically unfit, or to 
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effect any noticeable improvement in the physical welfare of its stu- 
dents. What reason is there, then, for disallowing military credit if 
equivalence cannot be established? 

2. “That all men who have been injured in the service be inter- 
viewed carefully to determine (a) if an individualized program of 
recreational therapy will be helpful to them, (b) if either the normal 
or special program of physical education should be deferred for the 
time being, or (c) if physical education should be removed perma- 
nently from their schedule. Appropriate action should be taken only 
in relation to individual needs, and not on a blanket basis.”’ 

This sounds reasonable, but contains one disturbing implication: 
namely, that the college physical education departments intend to 
embark on a program of recreational therapy. But recreational therapy 
is not a matter for amateurs. It calls for highly specialized training, 
and should be undertaken only by experts of a type to be found on the 
staffs of probably very few colleges. In institutions where no such 
specialist is employed, delivery of the veteran into the hands of 
pseudo experts could do a great deal of harm. 

The letter goes on to say, ‘‘It is believed that any extension of either 
blanket deferment or blanket credit for physical education or hygiene 
given for military experience may thoughtlessly deny the veteran 
the value of precisely the sort of recreational experience or rehabili- 
tation he needs.” Just why the veteran would be denied the value of 
physical education if he is not dragooned into it is not clear. The 
physical education facilities of every college we have ever heard of 
are open to all students. (So long, of course, as nobody interferes 
with intercollegiate athletics.) If the college physical education depart- 
ment can validate its claim of benefits conferred, it need have no 
fear that students will neglect it. If it cannot (and so far it has not 
done a very convincing job), then it is not entitled to the support it 
is asking for. 

The closing sentence of the letter makes an admission that is prob- 
ably inadvertent. It refers to ‘the false assumption that . . . the state 
of fitness or the skills by which it is attained remain.” The adjective 
is interesting. Most departments of physical education are given two 
years or more of compulsory attendance by every student. The as- 
sumption is that each student will be benefitted physically, and will 
at all events carry away with him interest and skills in health and 
physical fitness which will stand him in good stead in later years. 
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Now the College Physical Education Association says this assumption 
is false. Who should know better than the CPEA? 
7. 4. ¢ 


An International Office of Education 


ILL the war’s successful end bring a lasting peace? Or will 

\ \ there be nothing more than an armistice such as followed the 

sacrifices of 1917-18—interwar years during which hostilities were 

suspended and the machinery of war stood still temporarily, only to 

resume its deadly devastation with increased intensity in a few short 
years? 

Unfortunately, a military victory alone does not assure a lasting 
peace. History records an endless series of military victories, but war 
has followed war, each becoming more destructive with the new dis- 
coveries of science. And the intolerable catastrophe of a third world 
war is frightful even to contemplate. 

Statesmen and diplomats have made earnest efforts to adjust inter- 
national differences so that wars might be prevented. They have 
sought the solution of the complicated problems of peace in the eco- 
nomic, military, political and juridical relations of nations. By means 
of treaties and charters, disarmament programs, voting procedures, 
boundary lines, international police, military bases, monetary plans, 
agricultural programs, and similar projects, the emphasis of nego- 
tiations between nations has been on the materialistic aspects of peace. 
But in spite of a strong desire for peace, these efforts to eliminate 
wars, or even to limit their frequency or to curb their violence, have 
met with failure. 

The world’s political leaders failed to have the vision to see that 
in addition to military might and international treaties, there are edu- 
cational and cultural values of vital importance which must be taken 
into consideration in plans to outlaw and outgrow international war. 

Educators have tried to convince statesmen that education is a 
powerful force for good, and should be used to help secure a lasting 
peace. In 1919 they were among the first to support the League of 
Nations, and in addition urged “the creation of an International 
Commission on Education . . . to provide for a world-wide education 
in the elements of democratic citizenship and the extension of the 
privileges of education to all people and to all classes.” 

In the years between the wars plans went forward for a large-scale 
international exchange of students, and consistent teaching of democ- 
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racy and international goodwill. But while education had been ac- 
knowledged as of great importance during wartime, it was relegated 
to a secondary position as soon as the war was over, and at the peace 
conferences in Paris and Versailles educators were brushed aside. 

Once again educators are concerned over the peace, and are waging 
a vigorous fight for a place for education in the new world organi- 
zation. As organized education has been used by modern dictator- 
ships for destructive purposes leading to international ill will, aggres- 
sion, and war, it is contended that the process can be reversed and 
through the systematic and deliberate use of education on an inter- 
national basis, peace can be safeguarded and democracy can be ex- 
tended. 

Educators have been giving careful study to the problem of edu- 
cation in its relation to peace, and a number of important documents 
have been published. The Educational Policies Commission, a body 
created by the National Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, has published several bulletins 
on “Education and the People’s Peace,” in which the goals of inter- 
national education for peace and co-operation are explained. A con- 
crete plan is proposed with the following three definite steps: 

1. The development in the United States of an informed and 
aroused public opinion with reference to the issues of peace and 
international organization, this educational program to be related 
to similar programs in other United Nations. 

2. The early creation of a United Nations Council on Educa- 
tional Policy for the formulation of a constructive educational 
policy. 

3. A permanent international office of education which will 
make an international charter for education, arrange for the ex- 
change of teachers and students between countries, provide grow- 
ing educational opportunities for all, offer help and advice to 
those nations desiring to develop modern educational systems, and 
help educate for an understanding between nations. 

The Liaison Committee for International Education has been func- 
tioning for over two years as a clearing house for the activities of 
thirty-eight national educational organizations interested in interna- 
tional relations in education. It is exerting its powerful influence for 
the creation of a permanent United Nations Office for Educational 
and Cultural Relations. 

Other movements for the establishment of an international office 
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of education are sponsored by the American Association for an Inter- 
national Office of Education, a group made up of a number of promi- 
nent religious leaders of different faiths, and the United States Com- 
mittee on Educational Reconstruction. 

These and other proposals for an international educational office 
are significant, for they give evidence of a general agreement in the 
thinking of educators concerning the problems of peace. They present 
concrete programs by means of which education can be used to help 
establish and maintain the peace. It is encouraging that not only 
educators, but American people in many walks of life, recognize 
that an International Office of Education will materially aid in safe- 
guarding the peace and endorse such a world agency. 

A summary of much of the thinking concerning the use of edu- 
cation as an instrument for peace is embodied in House Resolution 
215, submitted by Congressman Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It reads: 


“WHEREAS, The achievement of a peaceful and orderly life among 
the peoples of the world has become critical as a result of the war; and 

WHEREAS, The future peace and security of the American and of all 
other peoples rest upon the achievement of mutual understanding among 
the peoples of the world, the universal application of the principles of 
the Golden Rule, the application of reason and knowledge to the solu- 
tion of domestic as well as international problems, and effective educa- 
tion at all levels; and 

WHEREAS, The Axis countries have pursued a deliberate policy of 
destroying the technical, professional, and teaching personnel of the 
countries they have conquered, and have encouraged hatred and mis- 
understanding between nations, peoples, and cultural groups; and 

WHEREAS, These circumstances present a persisting problem which, 
if not solved, will result in the perpetuation of conditions of life most 
likely to cause peoples to resort to violence and war; and 

WHEREAS, It is essential to collaborate with other nations to promote 
educational advancement and at the same time to direct education toward 
the achievement of mutual understanding among the nations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the United States 
urges the participation by the Government of the United States in the 
organization of an International Office of Education by the nations of the 
world for the purpose of advising together and to consider problems of 
international educational and cultural relations throughout the world 
and more particularly to organize a permanent international agency to 
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promote educational and cultural relations, the exchange of students and 
scholars, and the encouragement within each country of friendly rela- 
tions among nations, peoples, and cultural groups: Provided, however, 
That such agency shall not interfere with educational systems or pro- 
grams within the several nations, or their administration.” 


The solution of the problem of peace in international affairs will be 
no easy task. We are conscious of many past efforts for international 
collaboration, of alliances and power compacts, and of leagues to 
enforce peace and their tragic failures. But we have not given up the 
struggle to attain a decent and a peaceful world. We only hope the 
serious mistakes of other peace negotiations will not be repeated, 
and that education will be placed on a parity with political and 
economic factors when a new world organization is evolved. 

A: KE FP. 


Veterans Are Normal 


VEN admission officers and registrars who are commonly charged 

by some faculty members and students with living solely by 

the rules, written and unwritten, need to take care lest they permit 
their emotions to control their decisions with reference to veterans’ 
situations. So much has appeared in print and so many words have 
been spoken to the effect that veterans are different from civilians that 
college and university administrators are in danger of doing veterans 
a disservice in the granting of very special dispensations. Moreover, 
the veterans as a group will not thank administrators for treating them 
as essentially different from those men and women students who 
have not been members of the armed services. They do not, and will 
not, want to be spoon-fed, nor coddled. They prefer that suggestions, 
advice, and decisions be grounded firmly on reason and on objective 
facts rather than on the sandy and unstable foundation of the emotions. 
Even for the relatively few veterans who may want special exceptions 
made for them and who want very special treatment, higher insti- 
tutions cannot afford to compromise themselves. If they do, they will 
lose their good name in the minds of the vast majority of veterans. 
A bold stand has been taken with reference to the granting of 
college credit to veterans toward degrees. An excellent pronounce- 
ment of fundamental policies and detailed recommendations have 
been set forth. Applications of these guides to specific situations 
must be made objectively and dispassionately in the light of the 
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usual standards of higher institutions and based on the individual 
veteran’s earlier educational achievement and present goal. At no 
point should credit be granted toward completion of an institution’s 
requirements or the veteran’s educational purpose unless the facts 
justify the decision. As the number of returning veterans grows, there 
is danger that administrators will become less objective and will 
fall into the attitude of saying “‘let’s make this exception because he 
is a veteran.” 

Besides the very natural inclination to give a great deal to those 
who have themselves given so much, there is the influence of the 
outpouring of information about the large numbers of veterans who 
have been discharged as psychoneurotics, It is very easy to assume 
that veterans as a group are not quite normal emotionally and 
mentally, that they need ‘‘adjusting.” Such an attitude is resented, 
and rightly, by the veterans because the percentage of genuine 
psychoneurotics is small. Question might well be raised whether real 
psychoneurotics should be accepted, or kept, as students by higher 
institutions. They might better be served in other environments, 
The statement made not long ago by an officer experienced in veterans’ 
problems should be of service to administrators, namely that on the 
whole, a discharge on psychoneurotic grounds means merely that the 
veteran was unable to adjust himself to the demands of life in the 
armed service. It does not mean necessarily that there is a severe 
case of emotional and mental maladjustment. These very men, just 
boys in so many instances, had apparently been making normal 
adjustments in civilian life. The fact that they encountered genuine 
difficulties when they were thrown into a radically different en- 
vironment should not precipitate administrators into the attitude 
that these men are in dire need of special handling, of ‘‘adjustment,” 
and of living in a little vacuum-like world of their own. 

On the whole fewer mistakes in dealing with veterans will be made 
if administrators of higher institutions are ruled by their heads rather 
than by their hearts. 

J. A. H. 
May 25, 1945 
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Book Reviews 


Eells, Walter Crosby (compiler). Junior College Directory, 1945. 
Washington, D. C.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1945, 


pp. 36. 

This directory is similar in content and method of treatment to those 
which have been compiled by Dr. Eells in recent years. It contains informa- 
tion concerning practically all junior colleges, both accredited and non- 
accredited, which’ exist in the United States. The data are based on en- 
rollment figures for 1943-44. 

Concerning each institution, listed alphabetically under each state, the 
following items of information are given: location; administrative head ; 
agency of accreditation; type of college (male, female, coeducational, 
school for negroes only, etc.) ; control or affiliation; year of organization ; 
number of school years included; classification of students; number of 
faculty. 

On one page there is summarized by states data concerning number of 
junior colleges, size of enrollment, number of faculty, membership in the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. In each of these items there are 
separate figures for publicly and privately controlled colleges. 

Three pages contain the following lists: honorary and sustaining mem- 
bers of the American Association of Junior Colleges; junior college so- 
cieties, together with names of officers. 

In five pages Dr. Eells succinctly presents an analysis of the pres- 
ent trends in American junior colleges so far as number of institutions 
and enrollment are concerned. Some attention is paid also to types of in- 
stitutions, size, enrollment by classes, number of faculty, accreditation, and 
type of organization. 

A few outstanding findings are worthy of mention within the limits of 
this review: 

1. In 1942-43, there were 586 junior colleges reported as compared with 
584 in the directory for 1945 (1943-44). 

2. In 1942-43, enrollment of students was 325,151. In 1943-44, there 
were 249,788 students (a decrease of 23.2 per cent). 

3. The loss in students in 1943-44 as compared with 1942-43 was most 
severe among regular students (day-time students, carrying normal load), 
namely, 33 per cent. Special students fell off 16 per cent. 

4. Based on figures submitted by 526 junior colleges up to December 1, 
1944, 65 per cent reported increases in enrollment for the current year 
over the same period in 1943-44. The median increase was 10 per cent. In 
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only one-sixth were decreases noted. Another one-sixth reported no change 
in enrollments. 

5. While 55 per cent of the 584 junior colleges were under private 
control, the other 45 per cent—publicly controlled—had 77 per cent of the 
students. 

6. The prevailing type of junior college was coeducational (76 per 
cent). 

7. From 1938 to 1945 the percentage of special students increased from 
15.2 per cent of all enrollments to 64.8 per cent. 

8. The average enrollment in 1943-44 for public junior colleges was 
733; for privately controlled colleges it was 189. For the entire country 
the average enrollment in junior colleges was 438. 

9. Of the 584 junior colleges, 38 were definitely organized as four- 
year units. There were 530 set up as two-year units. 

The book contains a handy alphabetical list of all 584 junior colleges, 

A 


Russell, John Dale, Higher Education in the Postwar Period, Vol. 
XVI, Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, 1944, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1945. 

This is a collection of thirteen papers presented at the 1944 meeting 
of the Institute. Five of the speakers are members of the siaff of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The papers reflect the general uncertainty prevailing in 
educational circles regarding the problems and needs in the years that lie 
ahead. That education could scarcely expect to escape the changes which 
characterize this revolutionary era seems to be the general conclusion of 
all the speakers, As Professor Wirth of the Chicago Sociology Department 
puts it, “The Postwar world would have been different from the pre- 
war world even if there had been no war.” The precise nature of these 
changes is not revealed in any of the papers. This is all to the good, in- 
dicating an absence of that dogmatism which sometimes plagues our 
profession, There seems to be general agreement that in the postwar 
period the most that can be said about education is that it will necessitate 
the recognition to change. Flexibility, not rigidity, must underlie the formu- 
lation of educational policies and procedures. Some contributors try to 
be more specific. It would seem doubtful, however, that many educators 
would agree with Mr. Munnecke, Vice-President of the University of 
Chicago, that ‘problems of organization are the chief problems which 
face us in the postwar world.” Surely there is more to it than that. 

So far as the specific needs of veterans are concerned the contributors 
in general lean to the following conclusions: (1) many veterans are seeking 
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vocational objectives; (2) they will desperately need intelligent, sym- 

athetic but cautious guidance; (3) ‘admission must be handled in ways 
more flexible and presumably reliable’ and should be based more largely 
on the results of “scholastic aptitude’ and other similar tests; (4) since 
many veterans will be in a hurry to complete their education they are 
likely to be attracted by the opportunities afforded in junior colleges 
offering ‘“‘vital’’ vocational education. Surprisingly, perhaps, the writers 
see little difference between the needs and problems of veterans and those 
of the postwar crop of civilian students. 

Registrars are likely to be particularly interested in Mr. Miller’s 
paper dealing with admission and enrollment. Noting the continuance and 
probable increase in the trend toward migration, Mr. Miller emphasizes 
the need for taking a realistic view of intellectual accomplishments by 
utilizing the results of scholastic aptitude and general education tests 
rather than by trying to determine the exact degree of equivalence be- 
tween a three credit hour course in history taken at X University and 
History 103 at the Registrar’s institution, Of all the writers Mr, Miller 
seems to make the best supported guess as to postwar enrollment which 
he sets at 2,000,000 in 1948 as compared with approximately 1,500,000 
in 1940. Best of all is Mr. Miller’s concluding appraisal of the registrar's 
function in the postwar era, “He may find that many of the mature stu- 
dents will not be interested in course credits and degrees and that such 
students will be rather indifferent toward the ritual, symbolism, and stereo- 
types that we have built up in higher education. The registrar coming 
within the reach of such wholesome influences in the postwar era may 
wish to abandon his adding-machine methods.” Let us hope that faculties 
and administrative officials will let him. 

The last paper, by Professor Finley of Harvard, gives the entire dis- 
cussion of postwar education a perspective that brings the problem into 
sharper focus even though it shrinks its proportions. No more sharply 
lucid or penetrating examination of the old dichotomy between general 
and specialized education has been written in years. Dr. Finley’s con- 
clusion summarizes all too briefly the argument in his own paper and the 
down-to-earth reality in the entire preceding discussion of postwar educa- 
tion. “It follows,” says Dr. Finley, “that general and special education 
must go hand in hand as tasks of the same faculty and as mutually en- 
riching sides of the same education. It follows also that general education 
should not be confined to the first and special education to the last years 
of college. A fruitful and responsible scholarship cannot divorce itself 
from the basic questions of our civilization and of knowledge itself 
which are at the heart of general education. Nor is general education 
something apart from knowledge and scholarship. If the point of view ex- 
ptessed from the beginning in this paper has any merit, the union of the 
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sense of ends and the sense of means—the recognition of aims, yet 
the realization that their implications widen as knowledge itself widens— 
has always marked the Western mind and does so now. It is this union of 
sense of relationship and specific mastery which is the essence of liberal 


education.” 
H. C. DALE 


President, 
University of Idaho 


Education for Freedom. Hutchins, Robert M., Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 1943, pp. ix + 108. 


A book composed of five chapters on such diverse subjects as “The 
Autobiography of an Uneducated Man,” ‘The Aims of Education,” 
“Materialism and Its Consequences,’ ““How to Save the Colleges” and 
“Education at War’ would seem to have no large unifying thought, 
principle, or generalization, But it has. In Education for Freedom by 
Robert M. Hutchins, the /e/tmotif is the intellectual and moral regenera- 
tion of society through the improvement of American education, particu- 
larly that offered in the colleges and universities. In this, as in his other 
writings, Mr. Hutchins has proved that he is guilty of the charge levelled 
at him by a colleague at Yale, namely, that he has an “intense moral 
idealism.” Those who are offended by the efforts of a man to discover the 
nature of the good life and to reform the materialistic society in which 
he lives in terms of enduring moral principles should not read Educa- 
tion for Freedom, for each page is suffused with moral purpose. 

These essays, written at about the time America went to war, deal with 
both contemporary changes in our educational institutions to adjust them 
more perfectly to the large task of preparing the youth of the nation for 
actual participation in the war, and with long-range planning for the 
improvement of higher education in America. But even when the author 
speaks of the most immediate problem, such as the acceleration of courses 
of study leading to the bachelor’s degree, he shows that adjustments should 
be made in our educational system to achieve both the immediate objective 
and longer range goals. For example, in explaining the so-called two-year 
B.A. degree Mr. Hutchins states: “The cry is that Chicago is ruining 
the colleges. On the contrary Chicago is the hope of the colleges, The 
war will ruin the colleges unless they can think of something a little 
brighter than ‘acceleration’ and federal subsidies. . . . The Chicago Plan 
shows how to meet the problems raised by the war, and how to do it, not 
by wild, makeshift dodges like ‘acceleration,’ but by a sound, long-term 
program which makes sense in war or peace.” Educators who want to know 
the reasoning behind the new college program at Chicago and the educa- 
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tional ends it is supposed to serve will find Chapter IV not only illuminat- 
ing but convincing. 

The chapter on materialism presents a serious moral indictment of 
American culture. Mr. Hutchins points out, however, that education is 
not responsible for the love of money and the worship of the material 
satisfactions of life. Apropos of the criticism he hears of education and 
educators, he says: ‘The question most often put to me is: “What is 
wrong with our educational system?’ The answer to the question is, 
‘Nothing.’ . . . There is never anything wrong with the educational sys- 
tem of the country. What is wrong is the country.” This same idea is 
elaborated in his last chapter on ‘Education at War’’ where he says, in 
lamenting the futility and moral aimlessness of American life, ‘'The great 
problem of our time is moral, intellectual, and spiritual. With a super- 
fluity of goods we are sinking into poverty. With a multitude of gadgets we 
are no happier than we were before. With a declining death rate we have 
yet to discover what to do with our lives. With a hatred of war we are 
now engaged in the greatest war in history. With a love of liberty we 
see much of the world in chains.” 

In spite of the restrictions of the culture surrounding institutions of 
education Mr, Hutchins believes it may be possible for one enterprising 
institution boldly to strike out in fundamental reform. In the words of 
Mr. Hutchins this would call for “notable sacrifice on the altar of reform. 
The first few generations of graduates of my educational system might 
suffer the same fate as the martyrs of the early church, . . . Like the early 
church this ideal college and this ideal university might gain strength, 
power, and influence. They might slowly alter the aspirations of our 
people. They might become a light to this country, and through it to the 
world,” 

The reforms advocated by Mr. Hutchins are too well known to require 
statement. He proposes that colleges and universities adopt his previously 
described curriculum composed of the Great Books, and that their pur- 
poses be the cultivation of the intellectual and moral virtues in order 
that our people may lead lives of goodness and wisdom. There has been 
violent disagreement among educators and laymen alike concerning the 
merits of Mr. Hutchins’ proposals. There will be equally serious criticism 
of the ideas in Education for Freedom. High-minded and intelligent men 
will differ with the author concerning the means of achieving the educa- 
tional and social objectives identified by Mr. Hutchins. It is hard to see 
how anyone can doubt his sincerity and concern for the future of American 
life and the welfare of a sick world. 

This reviewer cannot agree with some of the author's proposals for the 
reform of higher education in America. He has found Education for Free- 
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dom, however, one of the most arresting and provocative books in the 
whole literature of education, both ancient and modern. And the lucidity 
of expression, the brilliance of wit, and the economy of words in this 
series of essays add much to the general enjoyment of the reader. This re- 
viewer laid the book down impressed with the contrast between the pro. 
fundity and originality of thought in this work and the superficiality and 
pedestrianism of so much of present-day educational literature to which 
he himself, alas, has contributed. 

EARL J. MCGRATH 

Dean of Administration 

University of Buffalo 


Vitalizing Liberal Education, A Study of the Liberal Arts Program, 
Henderson, Algo D., New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944, pp. 
xli + 202. 

The challenge to the traditional college of liberal arts is direct and 
specific in Vitalizing Liberal Education written by the President of a Col- 
lege which is traditionally on the frontiers of educational progress. It is a 
clear call to examine methods, procedures, accomplishments, goals; to 
measure the values and contributions of liberal education in the work-a- 
day world; to test the validity of this type of education to survive; to 
change and modify it to meet the present-day problems. 

“At a time when liberal education is most needed in the world, it is least 
wanted.” Specialization seems to be in the lead today, brushing the liberal 
education aside as a non-essential luxury. Mr. Henderson has great faith 
in liberal education as the means of preserving and improving democracy 
and making of it an “ideal social order through which to achieve free- 
dom and equality of opportunity for all individuals.’ But he feels keenly 
that it must come to grips with present-day social, political, and economic 
problems, and must produce the necessary leadership if it is to survive. 

In the sense that liberal education is a reservoir to preserve only the 
culture of the past, it defeats its own end, for even Plato took his cue from 
the current problems. The wisdom of the past is not minimized, but 
its survival value is judged by its application to present-day living not 
for the few but for the many. ‘“The tendency has been to use a liberal 
education to maintain and to widen the class distinctions in Society. This 
can be seen most objectively in the British system where liberal education 
. . . has been reserved as a privilege for the upper classes. The ‘school tie’ 
has been the union admission card to Civil Service.” This system has re- 
sulted to some extent in placing in authority men who have no vital interest 
in democracy. 

Accumulated wisdom must be used, not hoarded, if it is to be pre- 
served; used in producing the liberal individual who, because of his 
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historical perspective, can critically analyze and solve contemporary prob- 
lems, and help build the good life for all men, The task of defining the 
“good life” is a continuous one, in the light of changing conditions. Each 
generation faces its own problems and must be equipped to effect the 
necessary changes in an intelligent and reasoned fashion, 

The present trend toward technical and vocational training has its place 
but it needs to be tempered with training which sees beyond the specific 
task to the general and relates the specific to the broad contemporary prob- 
lems of humanity. The methods by which this new approach in education 
is to be accomplished are varied, but the characteristic common to all 
methods is the relating of the abstract to the practical, the theory to 
everyday living; making college a laboratory for experimentation in living. 
The older method of lecturing may be supplemented by conferences, dis- 
cussion, Clinics, group work, individual work and theses, Cooperation be- 
tween faculty and students in the entire business of education replaces the 
older teacher-pupil relationship. Much emphasis is laid on proper instruc- 
tion, motivation, stimulation, and adequate counseling by persons trained 
in the art. This involves the accumulation of records such as the stu- 
dents’ family history, cultural associations, special talents, activities, inter- 
ests, health record and observations of parents, friends or teachers which 
can be useful in counseling. It is also pointed out that for the most 
part counseling in college is limited to the problem cases, whereas the 
normal and superior students often need this kind of help fully as much 
as the ‘‘problem’’ student. That the college exists for the normal and 
superior students goes without saying. If, then, the available counseling 
time is not given to these, the college fails to do its best work. Careful 
selection of students, then, is one of the major responsibilities of the 
institution. 

Mr. Henderson does not advocate a radical departure from the usual 
college curriculum but rather a new approach to the end that thought is 
applied to action in solving the problems of contemporary civilization. 
Edwin G. Conklin is quoted in defining these problems as follows: “how 
to promote social cooperation, how to increase loyalty to truth, how to 
pfomote justice, and a spirit of brotherhood; how to expand ethics until it 
embraces all mankind. These are the problems of science as well as for 
government, education and religion.” To accomplish this broad base of in- 
terest and training, it is advocated that students be permitted to choose 
a field of concentration rather than a department. 

It is to be expected that the program advocated here would include the 
“off-campus experience’ since Antioch has been a pioneer in this type 
of education. “By off-campus experiences is meant anything which carries 
the student into active observation of, or participation in, community life, 
current affairs and practical work.” The advantages of such experience 
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in maturing the individual, in giving him a broader conception of his en- 
vironment, in helping him decide on his life work, in acquainting him 
with all classes of society and developing his ability to work with others, 
are dealt with in detail. Parallel with the contact with reality is the study 
of cultural heritage to the end that the individual may achieve the fullest 
development consistent with the good of the whole group. “The end 
product we are seeking in college . . . is the alumnus who will under- 
take in life a role of the kind we have been discussing . . . that is, he 
will devote time to the problems of his society, he will work actively in 
some vocational or professional field, and he will join in the cultural and 
civic life of his community. The program is designed to give a student 
a laboratory training in living in order to provide the maximum influence in 
post-college life.” 

The chapter on The Search for Higher Values outlines briefly the events 
of the past century and their tremendous and disintegrating effects on lib- 
eral education. New theories in science, the Marxian theory of history and 
economics, the Freudian theory of human behavior, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, new inventions in communications, all served to bring rapid ex- 
pansion in the college curriculum toward the skills and techniques almost 
to the exclusion of philosophical appraisal of the meaning and value of 
the new development. In conclusion an extensive quotation is used, Mr. 
Henderson says, “Probably most in default have been the historians, who, 
along with the writers, should be the special guardians of the humanities, 
In their search for new facts, they turned to piecemeal analysis of small 
segments of human activity, uncovering a wealth of new information, 
but failing to interpret these facts in terms of giving to civilization 
direction for the future . . . they defaulted at the point where their facts 
became significant, in their fundamental role as philosophers.” “Liberal 
education, then, has come to a crossroads. The form and direction it re- 
ceived from religion is for the most part gone . . . and its service in making 
value judgments on human progress has largely been lost. . . . We are 
in a complex stage of civilization . . . thinking men are beginning to 
speculate upon the possibilities that may lie in applying the scientific 
method to social organization. Already enough ‘five-year plans’ have been 
tried to give some evidence of the results which can flow thru social 
planning. . . . the present war forcefully illustrates the chaos that results 
from the failure to solve the large social problems through the orderly 
processes of group thinking. The frame of reference of this life planning 
is a faith in human beings . . . and their ability to use their intelligence 
to achieve a fuller life and a higher social culture. This is the basic promise 
of democracy as a way of life.” 

This reader has only one adverse criticism to offer of this valuable 
book and that is that repetition and some too obvious observations have 
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made reading laborious in places and have weakened rather than strength- 
ened its effectiveness. However it is a thoughtful and pertinent study and 
contains truths which the liberal arts college cannot ignore. 
EDITH STANLEY 
Oberlin College 


(Proceedings of the) National Conference of Social Work. Selected 
Papers. Seventy-first Annual Meeting 1944, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944, pp. 492. 


This volume consists of forty-five selected papers and summaries, di- 
vided into ten topical groups and supplemented by five appendices and 
an adequate index. 

The announced purpose of the Seventy-first National Conference of So- 
cial Work was to enable social work to “contribute its utmost to winning 
the war—and establishing a just and lasting peace.’’ Titles of the groups 
into which the papers composing the volume are divided indicate some- 
thing of the emphasis placed upon post-war interests, whereas wartime in- 
terests predominated in the corresponding volume for 1943, These titles 
are as follows: Social Work Resets Its Sights; We Look Ahead; We Are 
Challenged by Intolerance at Home; We Recheck Our Position With 
Youth; We Examine Our Services to the War's Fighters and Producers; 
We Discuss Method and Program; We Look at Public Welfare Adminis- 
tration; We Review Some of Our Training Problems; We Look at the 
Consumer; We Focus on the Community. 

The introductory paper on War and the Social Services is by Elizabeth 
Wisner. It should be read by every social worker in America, Among 
other able presentations is Irving Abramson’s “Social Responsibility of 
Labor in the Post-War World.” This should be required reading for 
labor leaders—both actual and pseudo. ‘Problems in Teen-age Hangouts,” 
by Hazel Osborn, goes into generally misunderstood and neglected fields. 
Under the title of ““A National Health Program,” Michael M. Davis 
effectively presents twelve years of change in attitudes toward socialized 
medicine and health insurance. Another arresting paper is ‘Rhode Island 
Abolishes Settlement,” by Glen Leet. The concept of settlement is a very 
old one, and too few of us have even entertained the idea that it would 
be at all feasible to dispense with it and its application. 

The volume as a whole reflects an attitude of inquiry and of re-examina- 
tion of past ideas and performance with an eye to future needs and 
results. This is a healthy trend away from a somewhat too common 
tendency to assume that social ends are already well defined, and that the 
remaining problem is one of methods, 

On the basis of the various parts into which the volume is divided, per- 
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haps the group of papers under “We Are Challenged by Intolerance at 
Home” could be said to deal with our most dynamic post-war problem, 
These three papers by Edwin R. Embree, Harold A. Leet and Lester B. 
Granger have as an over-all theme the proposition that the inter-racial 
contacts arising from war conditions provide an opportunity which must 
not be lost, and a danger to be avoided at all costs, The opportunity is that 
of making the new associations an occasion for cooperation and mutual 
understanding, something of which has been achieved—at least locally and 
temporarily. The danger is that of the recurrence of some latter-day Ku 
Kluxism that will destroy such measure of good relations as we have al- 
ready reached. 
The appendices give a valuable summary of the work of the Conference 
as well as its Constitution and By Laws. 
This book will be read with interest, and should be a source of reference 
for administrators and social workers in all branches of the profession. 
M. J. WEBSTER 
Professor of Economics, 
Business and Sociology 
University of Nevada, Reno 


Foerster, Norman (Ed.): The Humanities after the War. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1944, pp. vii + 95. 


Dr. Foerster has brought together seven essays or addresses, six of 
which had appeared in print within the year and one that dates back 
to 1928. These are: 

Wendell L. Willkie: Freedom and the Liberal Arts, an address at Duke 

University subsequently appearing in The American Scholar. (1943). 

Roscoe Pound: The Humanities in an Absolutist World, from The 
Classical Journal. (1943). 

Norman Foerster: A University Prepared for Victory which appeared 
in The Journal of Higher Education in 1943. 

Theodore M. Greene: The Realities of Our Common Life, also from 
The Journal of Higher Education, (1942). 

Abraham Flexner: The Burden of Humanism, a lecture delivered at 
Oxford in 1928, printed by the Clarendon Press. 

William MacNeile Dixon: Civilization and the Arts, which appeared 
in Fortune in 1943. 

Gordon Keith Chalmers: A New View of the World, an address de- 
livered at a conference in Denver, 1943, and printed by the Social 
Science Foundation, University of Denver. 

For this series, Dr. Foerster has written a short preface, which is at 

once a digest and a succinct statement of the platform of the humanists 
in American education. 
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Through the entire series runs one major theme—a world is in catas- 
trophe because our Occidental civilization had neglected its cultural 
heritage. A scientific age had brought us great material prosperity, but 
internal development had not kept pace with external growth. In conse- 
quence, we did not have the understanding, the appreciation, the sense 
of values necessary to maintain a balance between means and ends. Nor 
will the end of the present conflict find us better prepared than before. 
World planning, political, economic or social, can do little without spiritual 
and moral resurgence. If we are to achieve this, we must turn to the hu- 
manities as our source—''to history for the best that man has done, to litet- 
ature and the arts for the best that man has said and made, to philosophy 
for an understanding and defining of man’s greatness and to religion 
for that which is greater than man.” 

At the close of the last war, the colleges were totally unprepared for the 
conditions they were to be called upon to face, The pre-war enrollments 
were doubled, in many cases trebled. From a century of scientific achieve- 
ments had come new wealth, new standards of living, that exercised a 
controlling influence upon the direction of our thinking. Progress was 
the aim; its measure materialistic. In such a scheme the cultural and the 
spiritual were nonessentials, the luxuries. Though the departments of the 
humanities received a portion of this new student volume, it was a meagre 
portion, The demand was for skills that could quickly be utilized in the in- 
crease of earnings. To this infiltration of the so-called practical courses 
the liberal arts colleges acquiesced, in fact they abetted it, by relegating 
the humanities to the secondary function of “preparation for the use of 
leisure time.” 

This volume is not addressed specifically to a college audience ; however, 
each essay explicitly or by implication warns that we should not again be 
caught in this position. Mr. Willkie makes the plea that in colleges geared 
to the war effort, the humanities be kept alive. Dr. Pound warns that 
an Epicurean philosophy in which security is substituted for happiness 
as the ideal, leads directly to absolutism in government, which can be 
counteracted only by the humanistic emphasis upon the dignity of man. 
Dr. Greene presents the thesis that the education which best prepares for 
democracy and citizenship is identical with the best liberal education. 
Dr. Chalmers states the proposition that “the chief business of postwar edu- 
cation will be to teach young people to know human nature as it is, and to 
think of it with imagination, warmth and courage’. Dr. Dixon calls for “a 
transference of our affections from possession to admiration, from immoder- 
ate craving for wealth and power to an intense longing for beauty and 
excellence.” And almost two decades ago, Dr. Flexner, making an appeal 
for humanism before a body of scientists, brought his discussion to a con- 
clusion by saying, “I have done this in order to bring into sharper relief the 
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importance of appraisal detached from the mere search for knowledge 
or its application”. 
In bringing these essays together, Dr. Foerster has not only provided 
a wider audience, but he has given them the benefit of a reciprocal in- 
nervation, This little book deserves the early consideration of the members 
of our college faculties as it foretells some of the difficult problems of 
curricula they are going to be called upon to face. The liberal arts college 
must not again be coerced into surrendering its leadership to the ex- 
ponents of training for the market-place. 
FRANKLIN C, PASCHAL 
Wittenberg College 
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In the Journals 


The Fortune Survey, Fortune Magazine, April 1945, conducted by 
Elmo Roper, pp. 252-256. 

This survey undertook to find out what the American public thinks 
about college education. In addition to the questionnaire administered to 
a cross section of the adult civilian population, another was sent by 
mail to a cross section of college graduates. Quoting the foreword to 
the article: ‘The public gives colleges and universities a hearty slap on 
the back: let all, or nearly all, boys and girls go to college; let the colleges 
expand on all educational fronts; let all sources of funds be tapped; and 
let academic freedom ring.” 

Eight questions were asked and the following results reported: ‘There 
has been a lot of talk about the government providing further education 
for returning servicemen at government expense. In general, do you think 
this is a good idea or not such a good idea ?’’ 


Good idea 85.4% 
Not such a good idea 8.3 
Don’t know 6.3 


“After the war, if you had a son (daughter) graduating from high 
school, would you prefer that he (she) go on to college, or would you 
rather have him (her) do something else, or wouldn’t you care one way 
or the other ?”’ 


Son Daughter 
Go on to college 81.3% 73.0% 
Do something else 5.2 8.0 
Wouldn't care 10.2 15.1 
Don’t know 3.3 3.9 


“Do you think there are many or only a few young people who ate capa- 
ble of going through college but don’t go because they cannot afford to?” 


Many Only a few Don't know 
Total Regular Survey 66.5% 26.9% 6.6% 
Attended grade school 71.7 18.6 9.7 
Attended high school 69.1 25.7 5.2 
Attended college 56.3 40.6 3.1 
College Graduates 50.9 44.0 D2 | 


“Do you think that ‘the following’ should or should not contribute money 
to colleges so that they can admit young people who cannot afford to pay 
the full cost themselves ?”’ 
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The National Government 


Should Should 
Contribute Not Don’t know 

Total Regular Survey 64.8% 24.7% 10.5% 
Attended grade school 68.1 16.5 15.4 
Attended high school 66.5 25.2 8.3 
Attended college 58.6 35.3 6.1 
College Graduates 40.2 43.1 16.7 

State Governments 

Total Regular Survey 69.2% 18.9% 11.9% 
Private individuals with money 

Total Regular Survey 80.8% 8.9% 10.3% 


“People have different ideas about what they want their children to 
get out of college. Which of these things would you rate as very important 
for a son of yours to get out of college if he were to go, and which would 


you rate as not so important?” 
(Card shown to respondent. ) 


‘Now which one or two of these things you feel are very important would 
you consider most important for a son of yours to get out of college?” 


Training to fit him for a specific occu- 
pation or profession 

Ability to get along with and under- 
stand people 

Desire and ability to be a more useful 
citizen 

Ability to think more logically 

Moral growth 

The advantage of being recognized as a 
college man 
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53.2 54.2 87.7 9:1 
77 67.9 85.6 ri 
13.8 68.0 81.8 12:1 
10.0 64.8 74.8 17.6 


2.8 31.4 34.2 60.9 


A larger amount of factual information 2.2 41.1 43.3 45.4 


A better appreciation of such things as 


literature, art, and music 


1.9 44.1 46.0 47.7 


Don’t know 


3.4% 
3.2 
3.1 
6.1 
7.6 


4.9 
11.3 


6.3 


“In general do you think our colleges and universities are now doing as 
much as they should on (the following), or do you think they should be 


doing more, or less?” 
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As much as 

Q they should 

2) 

<1 Should do more 


% 


Training students to be more useful citizens 
Educating the general public through lec- 


tures, radio programs, etc. 26.5 46.8 
Training students for positions of leadership 25.2 47.5 
Providing scholars and scientists with op- 

portunities for research 19.1 43.6 


Training students in specialized fields like 
labor relations, government services, etc. 18.0 47.6 
Setting up projects to help work out im- 
portant problems facing local commun- 


ities or the country as a whole 15.7 45.1 


Should do less 
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“Do you think (the following) should or should not try to direct the way 


a professor teaches his subject in a college or university?” 
Should Should 
The people who give large sums of money 


not Don’t know 


to a college 11.0% 74.6% 
The government 19.5 63.4 
The people who have graduated from the 

college 26.9 56.3 
The other professors 24.0 51.0 
The board of trustees 35.0 45.6 


14.4% 
beh 


16.8 
25.0 
19.4 


“If the government should start giving some financial support to those 
colleges and universities now supported largely by money from private 
people, do you think the professors would have more freedom in teaching, 


less freedom, or about the same as now?” 


Entire public College graduates 
More 16.4% 17.3% 
Less 28.6 48.4 
Same 36.4 27.9 
Don’t know 18.6 6.4 


“College graduates alone were asked to rate the things they had liked 
best in their own college experiences. Their ratings of ‘very important’ 


came out in this order: 


Class discussions 


Books 
Informal discussions with fellow students 


Personal contacts with professors and counselors 
Independent work such as essays and projects 
Class lectures by professors 
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72.4 
69.6 
67.2 
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Gainful work during vacations 56.4 
Experience in extracurricular activities $2.2 
Events such as lectures, concerts, exhibits, etc 49.9 
Gainful work while in residence 34.8 
Associations in clubs or fraternities 33.0 


Counseling, Guidance, and Personnel Work. Review of Educa- 
tional Research. Vol. XV, No. 2, April, 1945. 


What has the war done to American youth? This issue of the Review 
of Educational Research deals with the research in personnel work in the 
field of education and also in industry, government, and the armed forces 
insofar as the problem involves training. It has been made increasingly 
clear in this document that schools must be keenly attuned to developments 
in these other areas in order to contribute their share to the readjustments 
and rebuilding ahead. Chapter I emphasizes the importance of the inter- 
relationships of various types of personnel data and includes two age 
groups not covered in preceding issues—the pre-school and the adult. 

Chapter II includes surveys of the effect of the War on attendance, 
truancy and other conditions, Several studies reviewed indicate the effec- 
tiveness of the case study, group discussion, and certain other guidance 
techniques when used with various types of adjustment problems. Chapter 
III reviews the evaluative studies of the total guidance program. Chapter 
IV treats a new area in guidance—the appraisal of the individual, while 
Chapter V deals with one of the most common aspects of the guidance 
program—the counseling process. This is difficult to assess and the research 
that has been carried on in this aspect of the guidance problem is well 
worth digesting. New developments in group guidance work in schools are 
evaluated in the researches described in Chapter VI. An excellent survey 
of occupational information—types, sources, etc. with a complete bibliogra- 
phy of materials available through governmental agencies make up Chap- 
ter VII. Chapter VIII surveys the studies made of the characteristics of 
personnel workers. 

Throughout the issue there are many evidences that people are getting 
together in their study and understanding of individuals in their life 
situations and their relations with each other and with education. The 
issue presents an important synthesis of the research in the area of per- 
sonnel work. 

The Review is issued by the American Educational Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


From the War Department: 


The following named men have been selected as heads of academic sec- 
tions in the University Study Centers of the Army Education Program for 
troops in the E.T.O., the War Department has announced. 

John Dale Russell, Department of Education, University of Chicago; 
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Elmer T. Peterson, College of Education, State University of Iowa; Dean 
Kenneth E. Olson, Department of Journalism, Northwestern University ; 
Dr. Julian Boatman, Extension Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
James R. Hawkinson, School of Commerce, Northwestern University ; 
Virgil M. Fairies, Head of Management Engineering, Texas A. & M.; 
Douglas Whittaker, Professor of Physiology, Leland Stanford; Dean 
Luther T. Mott, School of Journalism, University of Missouri. 

Additional educators are being selected for instructional duties at the 
centers and all will retain their civilian status. 

The education program includes study and training in unit schools 
operated by and within battalions and similar military units; study in 
civilian educational institutions; study in special Army University Centers ; 
training in a centralized vocational school and study in the Army's system 
of correspondence through the United States Armed Forces Institute. 

The first of the two Army University Study Centers is scheduled to 
open the latter part of July at Shrivenham, England. With an enrollment 
of about 4,000, the center will offer courses in agriculture, commerce, 
education, engineering, fine arts, journalism, science and liberal arts. The 
courses will be patterned on the average American University summer 
session and will be of eight weeks’ duration. 

In addition to Army instructors drawn from the ranks, many of the 
instructors and lecturers for both Army University centers are being 
selected from educational institutions in this country with some of the 
leading educators participating in the program. 

The program is being presented for enlisted personnel and officers not 
engaged in full-time military duties who can make effective use of this plan 
by pursuing courses of study in keeping with their individual post-war 
plans and ambitions. 

Instructors and administrators for the unit schools have been and are 
being trained in special Information and Education staff schools in Paris 
and England. The instructors trained in these staff schools return to their 
units and in turn train other instructors; the latter operate the actual unit 
schools, 

Study in civilian universities is scheduled to commence early in July 
with a series of 14-day refresher courses generally on subjects particular 
to the country in which the school is located. The first of these courses will 
Open at the Sorbonne in Paris and others will follow shortly in England. 

In a recent announcement, General Eisenhower said that the Army is 
promising no miracles in its education program. The Army is simply doing 
what it can to assist its soldiers in preparing to face the “new challenges 
of civil life.” 

The Army Education program in the European Theater of Operations 
is directed by Brigadier General Paul W. Thompson, Director of the 
Theater Information and Education Division. 











In the Mail 


“Education, an Investment in People,” is the title of a handsomely 
printed 55-page booklet issued last fall by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Thomas C. Boushall, chairman of the Committee on Education, 
explains that the purpose of the study was to find answers to three ques- 
tions: 

1. Is evidence available to conclude that added education increases the 

productive and consuming capacity of people? 

2. Do such factors as the income of the people, the level of per capita 
retail sales, rent paid for homes, the purchase of literature as indi- 
cated by magazine circulation, and possession of modern conveniences, 
reflect a measure of material well-being in direct ratio to the level of 
education ? 

3. Regardless of the abundance of natural resources, is there evidence 
that both here and abroad the areas of economic well-being reflect a 
high level of education ? 

The answers to all three questions were affirmative. Among conclusions 
reached were that “education is an essential instrument through which 
commerce, industry and agriculture can be expanded in rising degree”; 
that education as a local function should be used as a lever for community 
advancement ; that “‘the cost of adequate education is an investment that 
local citizens and business can well afford in increased measure, when 
related step by step to the improvement of local economic conditions” ; 
that the quality of education differs in different areas and programs of 
education must be made to apply more directly to the needs of the people; 
that cultural. education must accompany technical training to develop the 
appetites of the people for a better living in the products of industry and 
agriculture; and “that to maintain a representative republic under the sys- 
tem of private endeavor, initiative and direction, business must discover 
basically sound measures for the expansion of our dynamic economy.” 

“EDUCATION, as an essential instrument in that expansion, is a 
challenge to American business, Business must determine if its sponsorship 
of expanded education as a means of economic improvement will answer 
the maximum demands of the people for a fuller participation in the 
larger life that the American scene promises in the postwar era.” 

The booklet presents fifteen very clear charts showing the national edu- 
cational level by states in terms of years of schooling completed; school 
enrollment and average attendance, current expenses of schools, salaries of 
teachers and administrators, income, sources of financial support, relation 
of individual income to educational level reached, rent paid by individuals 
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in relation to educational level, and the relation of educational level to per 
capita retail sales, magazine circulation, and telephone service. The cor- 
relation between educational level and retail sales, rent paid, magazine 
circulation, and telephone usage was found to be uniformly high. 

On the page facing each chart there is brief discussion of the meaning 
of the figures and appropriate questions that an interested citizen might 
well ask himself. 

Ralph Bradford, general manager of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, says in his prefatory remarks about this survey: 

“One bar to intelligent co-operation between educators and business 
men has been a lack of understanding, each of the needs of the other. 
There has been too much disposition on the part of business men to look 
on educators as impractical theorists who don’t know the value of a dollar; 
and on the part of educators to regard business men as a bunch of penny- 
pinching skinflints, The way to clear up such misunderstandings as these, 
is to get together and talk things over. 

“Through its Committee on Education, the National Chamber is work- 
ing to bring together in the local communities the educators and business 
men to discuss the basic problems of education. The head of this committee 
is Thomas C. Boushall, a man who is almost devoutly convinced not only 
of the important role of education, but of the need for better understanding 
between business men and educators. Our approach to the question of 
education is not what is it costing us, but is it doing the job? And what, 
in the first place, is the job? This is the challenge to all communities! Let's 
find out what needs to be done—and do it together!” 

(Copies of this booklet may be obtained at 50¢ from the Committee on 
Education, Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., Washington 6, D.C.) 

J.A.A, 


A Study of Withdrawals at Mount Union College, 1938-42 Inc. Lower, 
Verna E., Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio, 18 pp. (mimeographed ). 

As registrar of Mount Union College, Verna E. Lower has had an 
excellent opportunity to study the withdrawal of students in various classes 
by major subjects, and percentile rating according to ability. The study 
presents data on the withdrawal of 510 students during the five-year 
period from 1938 to 1942. This number represents an average gross 
mortality of 62.1 per cent and an average net mortality of 45.2 per cent. 

The summary of withdrawals shows that 54.9 per cent occurred during 
or at the end of the freshman year and that 90.19 per cent occurred during 
or at the end of the first two years. The largest single group withdrew at 
the end of the second semester of attendance. 

The percentage of entering freshmen who withdrew during the five-year 
period increased from 25.8 per cent to 35.2 per cent. The percentage of 
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withdrawals during the sophomore year increased from 12.6 per cent 
to 20.1 per cent, Those during the junior year increased from 4.9 per cent 
to 11 per cent. Withdrawals for the senior year were negligible. 

Figures show that during the five-year period 60 per cent of the entering 
freshmen were drawn from the upper one-third of the high school classes, 
_27 per cent from the middle one-third, and 13 per cent from the lower 
one-third. The percentage of students in each one-third who withdrew 
were 14 per cent in the upper, 25 per cent in the middle, and 30.5 per cent 
in the lower one-third, 

Tables showing the relation between percentile rating and withdrawal 
indicate that larger percentages of students withdrew from the lower 
percentiles than from the higher ones. No explanation is given concerning 
the basis of the percentile rating of students. About equal numbers of 
students withdrew from percentiles from 50 to 100, and from percentiles 
below 50, although the per cent of withdrawal was considerably larger 
for the lower group than for the upper group. An attempt is made by 
means of tables to show the number and percentage of withdrawals from 
the different majors, although in many cases the number of students in a 
major field is very small. It is difficult to interpret these tables since no 
information is given concerning the requirements or the standard in any 
of the major fields. 

The tables summarizing the percentile rating of the students in relation 
to withdrawal indicate that the percentage of D’s and F’s increases as the 
percentiles drop. For example, 12.5 per cent of the hours of those with 
percentile scores of 90 to 100 were D’s and 7 per cent were F's, while 40 
per cent of the hours of those with scores below 10 were D’s and 35 
per cent were F’s. There appears to be no relation between the number of 
semesters attended and the hours of D’s and F’s. 

One hundred fifty-six of the 510 persons who withdrew during the 
five-year period transferred to other institutions. Of the transfers, 50 per 
cent went to universities, 19 per cent to liberal arts colleges and 31 per 
cent to professional schools of various types. The conclusion is drawn 
that there are very few students who transferred to the same type of school 
as Mount Union College. Of the 510 students who withdrew during the 
five-year period 23 per cent left because of scholarship, 17 per cent for 
work and for financial reasons, 12.5 per cent because they desired a par- 
ticular curriculum, 8.5 per cent went to the armed forces, 7.5 per cent were 
married, and 3.5 per cent left because of illness. The percentages leaving for 
other reasons were all below 1.5 per cent; 19.6 per cent left for unknown 
reasons. 

The study gives some indication of the extent of withdrawals from 
Mount Union College, but in many cases the percentages are based on such 
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small numbers that their significance is open to question. This is true 
particularly in the case of analysis of withdrawals according to major 
fields. 

The study consists entirely of tables with only a few explanatory notes. 
More discussion of conditions under which withdrawals took place would 
seem desirable. 

WALTER C, REUSSER, 
Professor of Educational Administration 
University of Wyoming 


Two new directories of accredited educational institutions in the United 
States have recently been issued by the United States Office of Education. 
They are Bulletin 1944, No. 3, “Accredited Higher Institutions” and 
Bulletin No. 4, ‘‘Accredited Secondary Schools in the United States.” 

The first was prepared by Ella B. Ratcliffe, Chief Educational Assistant, 
Division of Higher Education. It includes universities, colleges, junior 
colleges, teacher training institutions, and professional and technical schools, 
It is a paper-bound pamphlet of 144 pages beginning with a discussion of 
accreditatidn and accrediting agencies, followed by a tabulated alphabetical 
presentation of institutions by states, showing by symbols the source of 
accreditation of each. Part II presents technical and professional schools 
listed by professions from architecture to veterinary medicine. This publica- 
tion is obtainable for twenty-five cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

The second pamphlet, 198 pages, dealing with secondary schools, was 
edited by Margaret J. S. Carr, Division of Statistics, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. It devotes eighteen pages to a discussion of methods and agencies 
of accreditation of high schools and lists these institutions by states, 
showing both public and private schools. This is the tenth in this series 
of publications, the first having been issued in 1913. This pamphlet is 
available from the Superintendent of Documents for thirty cents. 

These two bulletins should be on every Registrar's desk. They bring this 
essential information up to date. 











Reported to Us 


The Vinson Bill (H.R.621), amending the Naval Reserve Act, was 
approved by President Roosevelt on February 13. This action authorizes 
increase of the Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps from 7,200 to 24,000 
until one year after the war. When peace comes, the NROTC is to be 
decreased gradually to 14,000. 

The signing of this bill raises the question: What will happen to the 
V-12 program now being carried on by colleges? 

The Navy plans to combine it with the NROTC, according to the best 
information available now. 

The Senate Naval Affairs Committee in a report on the Vinson Bill 
says: ““At the present time there are 131 undergraduate colleges in the 
V-12 program with a total enrollment of approximately 50,000 students, 
On July 1, 1945, it is expected that there will be not more than a total of 
30,000 students and that this number will be reduced considerably there- 
after. The committee was informed that no more students will be enrolled 
in the Navy V-12 program and that it is the intention of the Navy Depart. 
ment to reduce and finally eliminate the V-12 program and consolidate 
it with the NROTC unit.” 

The 16,000 students now in the V-12 program who are preparing to 
become doctors, dentists, chaplains and engineers will continue as V-12 
students until they complete their work. 

The remainder, according to an analysis of the American Council on 
Education, will do one of two things: 


“If they complete their training before July 1, 1945, they will be 
sent to regular midshipman school. If they have mot completed their 
training by July 1 they will be transferred to one of the college or 
university NROTC units to complete their courses. There will be no 
changes in the physical or other requirements for V-12 trainees who are 
transferred to NROTC., Requirements will be revised in the future with 
respect only to new recruits.” 


Early in May the Navy Department released the official list of the 25 
institutions to which new NROTC units were to be assigned, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Vinson Bill. These 25 institutions are to be 
added to the 27 in which NROTC units are already established. The list 
follows: 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 

Columbia University, New York 

University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania 

Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 
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Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 

Towa State College, Ames, Iowa 

University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


Mrs, Alexander Thomson, President of Western College, Oxford, Ohio, 
since 1941, resigned at the close of the school year. The new president is 
Philip B. Henderson, who has been a member of the staff at Western for 
four years, first as assistant to the president and then as vice-president. 


Ben Husbands, registrar of the University of North Carolina, is on leave 
of absence from the University, but works there anyway. He is assistant 
chief of the Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Division, Veterans 
Bureau, assigned to the campus at Chapel Hill. 





Registrars everywhere will be glad to know that booklets describing 
the curricula and the courses in both the ASTP and the Navy V-12 
have been issued by the Army and Navy, respectively. They are: 

Army Service Forces Manual M 108, ‘Catalog of Curricula and 

Courses, Army Specialized Training Program.” Obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 20¢ 

Navy V-12 Bulletin No. 101, “Navy V-12 Curricula Schedules and 

Course Descriptions.’ The Bureau of Personnel, Navy Depart- 
ment, has a limited number of these pamphlets, which will be 
furnished upon request as long as the supply lasts. 
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Two institutions were newly accredited by the North Central Association 
in April. They are Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa, and Youngstown 
College, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Arthur H. Blue resigned at the close of the school year, 1944, as registrar 
of Western Union College, Le Mars, Iowa. He is now teaching mathe- 
matics and physics at Culver-Stockton. His successor as registrar at Western 
Union is E. M, Miller. 


The Atlanta Southern Dental College, established in 1887, was legally 
merged with Emory University on September 1, 1944, as the Emory 
University School of Dentistry. The school will continue to operate at its 
former location on Forrest Avenue in the City of Atlanta under Dr. 
Ralph B. Byrnes as Dean. Mrs. Minnie V. Jackson continues as registrar. 


School and Society for May 12, 1945, carries an interesting article by 
William S. Hoffman, registrar of Penn State, on “A Successful Career 
Night.” It deals with “Career Night” as carried out by the John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Huntington College, Huntington, Indiana, has authorized the setting up 
of a new Division of Personnel Service. Dr. Wilford P. Musgrave, chairman 
of the Department of Modern Languages, has been appointed Associate 
Dean and Director of Personnel to direct the new program. 


Stanford University has just announced a program of Pacific-Asiatic- 
Russian studies to be presented by the School of Humanities as a complete 
curriculum with concentration in the areas of China, Japan, Russia, South- 
east Asia, and the Pacific Islands, 


The College Entrance Examination Board announces with regret the 
resignation of Professor John M. Stalnaker as Associate Secretary of 
the Board, effective July 1, 1945. Professor Stalnaker has accepted ap- 
pointment as Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology at Stan- 
ford University. 

The Board takes pleasure in announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Henry Chauncey as Associate Secretary as of July 1, 1945, and the 
appointment of Professor Harold O. Gulliksen as Research Secretary 
as of September 1, 1945. 

Mr. Chauncey comes to the Board from Harvard College, where he 
was Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships and Assistant to the 
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Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. He was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1927 and, after two years at the William Penn 
Charter School, he returned to Harvard as Assistant Dean of Freshmen. 
Since 1940 he has been consultant to the committee of examiners which 
prepares the Board’s social studies test. From February 22, 1943, to 
June 1, 1944, while on leave from Harvard University, Mr. Chauncey 
served the Board as associate director of the Army-Navy College Qualifying 
Test Program and, in addition, was head of the Board’s Test Construction 
Department. Except for the period when he was with the Board, he has 
been in the Dean’s Office at Harvard College and has directed the ad- 
ministration of the Harvard National Scholarships since their inception. 

Doctor Gulliksen, formerly associate professor of Psychology at the 
University of Chicago, is now professor of Psychology at Princeton Uni- 
veristy. He will devote half of his time to the work of the Board. Since 
1942 Professor Gulliksen has been associated with the Board in directing 
the work of a large staff on a restricted project for the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. He has published a number of important papers 
on measurement and is at present Editor of Psychometrika. 





The Fifth Seminar on Modern Pharmaceutical Practice, conducted by the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science on May 7, 8, and 9, was 
attended by nearly a hundred pharmacists from all over the country. 
Registrants came from eleven states including Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, West Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, 
Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi, and the District of Columbia. 

The purpose of the Seminar was to afford a means whereby practicing 
pharmacists and others engaged in the professsion might bring their 
professional knowledge up to date in a short period of time. The rapid 
advances in drug research and administration developed during the war 
gave this session a special importance and usefulness. During the three 
days nine lectures were delivered by members of the College Faculty, and 
there were two question-and-answer periods. Meals, note books, notes and 
other necessary materials were supplied to the registrants. Dr. Ivor Griffith, 
president of the institution, welcomed the group, and Professors Linwood 
F. Tice and E. Fullerton Cook were co-chairmen of the Seminar Committee. 


The May issue of the Stanford Alumni Review carries a story of ten 
faculty members who are retiring at the end of this year. Among them is 
Registrar J. Pearce Mitchell, former president (1930-31) of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and long an active worker in the 


Association. 
“J. Pearce Mitchell, 03, A.M. ’04, Ph.D. ’09, has been active at Stan- 
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ford for a record-breaking forty-six years—first in 1899 as a freshman, then 
as a professor of chemistry, and finally as Registrar of the University. 

“For thirty years beginning students in chemistry learned their valences 
from him. Although he has served as Registrar since 1925, he did not 
stop teaching “Chem. 1” until five years ago. 

“Students in the pre-auto years of this century and those on the farm 
during this war have seen Dr. Mitchell early each morning energetically 
pedal his bicycle from his home on the Embarcadero out to the campus. He, 
foreseeing the present gasoline shortage, takes a great deal of pride in being 
the only member of the faculty to invest in a ‘prewar’ bicycle as early as 
Christmas 1941. 

“It didn’t take long for the craze to catch on and now bicycle traffic 
around Quad makes it unsafe for many an unsuspecting pedestrian,’ Dr. 
Mitchell gleefully exclaimed. 

“He belongs to the pioneer group elected to Phi Beta Kappa and is a 
member of Sigma Xi and of Delta Upsilon. 

“The Bohemian Club in San Francisco is where Dr. Mitchell spends 
many of his leisure hours. He vacations each summer at the Bohemian 
Grove on the Russian River. He is an ardent sportsman, too, preferring 
duck hunting and fishing in the Siskiyou Mountains.” 


The following letter, which came to the editor from the President of 
the AACR on the day the JouRNAL went to press, is inserted in full be- 
cause so many people will be interested in it. Mr. Gillis shares the dis- 
tinction of all beloved leaders: he is always news. 

June 4, 1945 
DEar BILL; 

The many friends of Ezra L. Gillis will be interested to know that I had 
lunch with him at his home in Lexington, Kentucky, on April 30 and found 
him to be in excellent health and quite busy with his work as Director of 
the Bureau of Source Materials at the University of Kentucky. 

During the last week in February the University of Kentucky observed 
Founder's Day with a program which is expected to become an annual 
event. Probably the most interesting feature of that program was an exhibit, 
which I saw, of historical items collected and prepared by Professor Gillis. 
He spent months working on the exhibit. 

His services in connection with the organization of source materials and 
exhibits are very much in demand; consequently he is very busy but he is 
enjoying hard work. Thus he cannot enjoy his ‘Victory Garden” as much 
as he would like to. 


Cordially yours, 
ERNEST 
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Evaluation of courses in the Navy's Pilot Training Program has 
been one of the most puzzling problems in connection with the 
handling of military credits. The JoURNAL has asked Mr, Tuttle to 
clarify the question, and has received the following reply: 

“I do not wonder that you are puzzled over the sequence of the 
courses given in the Navy Pilot Training Program. The Pilot Train- 
ing Programs now appearing in the Guide are correct for the period 
from roughly January, 1943, through October, 1944. However from 
July, 1942, through December, 1942 the programs, while broken 
down administratively in a somewhat different sequence, were sub- 
stantially the same in total length. From February, 1939 through 
July, 1942, the program was considerably shorter in total length. 
Since November, 1944, the program has consisted of three divisions 
only: Pre-Flight of 25 weeks, Primary Flight of 16 weeks and Inter- 
mediate Flight of 20 weeks. 

“A summary of all the above changes will appear in a later section 
of the Guide. Despite the changes which have occurred in the pro- 
gram, it is recommended that an applicant who seeks credit, and 
who has earned a commission in the Navy Aviation Service, should 
be granted for his total program, the amount of credit summarized 
in the Guide under Intermediate Flight (NaA 2 D(1)1, Page 
1-68.35”. 











Dr. Alexander C. Roberts, president of San Francisco State College, 
retired on July 1. He had been president for eighteen years, 


Curtis Merriman, registrar of the University of Wisconsin since 1936, 
retired from active duty on July 1. Before becoming Registrar he had 
served since 1922 in the Department of Education. He says he has no 
plans for his retirement except “to do the reading and the travel that I 
haven’t been able to do in recent years.” 


Enock C. Dyrness, vice president and registrar of Wheaton College and 
Treasurer of the AACR, has been awarded the degree Doctor of Laws by 
Houghton College, New York. 


J. L. Morrill, president of the University of Wyoming, has been ap- 
pointed president of the University of Minnesota, His successor at Wyo- 
ming will be George D. Humphrey, formerly president of Mississippi 
State College. 











The Executive Committee Meeting, 
April 19-20, 1945 


A Report by the Secretary 


Your Executive Committee met in Chicago April 19-20. There was 
a full attendance of the Committee. The Committee regrets that it was 
impossible for our Association to meet this April. We are all keenly 
aware of the many problems which confront us these days in our work, 
Since it was impossible for our Association to meet as a whole this 
year, the Executive Committee is quite anxious that you be kept 
informed of the trends of the times so far as they concern our work. 

President Miller had completed his program for the spring meeting 
when he found that it was necessary to cancel the convention. He 
did the next best thing, and that was to have the papers of the 
various speakers published in the JOURNAL. You will therefore find 
these excellent papers in the July issue of the JOURNAL or later issues. 

There are many questions which are confronting us constantly in 
our daily work as registrars about which we shall want to know the 
practice of our fellow workers. To accomplish this Dr. Leo Chamber- 
lain, Dean and Registrar of the University of Kentucky, has been 
made chairman of the Question Box Committee. It will be the purpose 
of this committee to receive questions from various registrars on 
timely topics and then to secure and publish in the JOURNAL the cur- 
rent practices in these matters. Dr. Chamberlain’s committee will have 
written you about the question box by the time you have received this 
report of your Executive Committee. He earnestly solicits your co- 
operation in forwarding to him your questions and also your sugges- 
tions as to the solutions to any of these problems. 

The Committee gave some consideration to the question of the 
best way of keeping enrollment figures. You will remember that this 
matter was discussed at the last meeting of our Association, and a 
report on this subject is to be found in the July 1944 issue of the 
JOURNAL. Some registrars have reported that they find it next to 
impossible, now that they are on accelerated programs and have many 
army or navy students on their campuses, to compile enrollment 
figures in the same way as they have in the past. Mr. W. S. Hoffman's 
article, ‘A New Slant on Enrollment Figures,” in the January, 1945 
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issue of the JOURNAL gives one angle of this problem. The Executive 
Committee took no action on this matter but it is hoped that all 
registrars will study carefully the problem of presenting enrollment 
figures in such a way that they will be understandable to other 
institutions and at the same time give a satisfactory picture of actual 
student enrollment. Mr. Kerr, who as Chairman of the Committee on 
Special Projects is responsible for preparation of the annual report, 
suggested the following changes, which were considered desirable by 
your committee, and which will therefore be put into effect in the 
next report: 

1. Since elimination of duplicated names is difficult, if not im- 
possible, the figures giving total enrollment will be moved to the 
top of the report blank, so that they will not appear to be the 
totals of the other figures. 

2. A column will be added showing the total enrollment for the 
fall quarter or semester. For purposes of comparison these 
figures should be very useful. 

Mr. A. F. Scribner, chairman of the Regional Association Commit- 
tee, met with the Executive Committee and gave an encouraging re- 
port on the activities of the various regional associations. Some 
thought was given as to what administrative procedures are necessary 
to bring about a closer coordination of the activities of the regional 
associations and the national association. It was thought that this could 
best be done by making the chairman of the regional associations or an 
elected representative of that group a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. This suggested change will necessitate a revision of our By- 
laws. Full notice of the exact change, which will come up for action 
at the next meeting, will be published in the October issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

President Miller pointed out that it is the responsibility of the 
President, in co-operation with the Executive Committee, to arrange 
the annual programs. It was further pointed out that frequently there 
are many complicated difficulties involved in working out a satis- 
factory program on this basis. It was thought that some of these 
difficulties might be overcome by having a standing Program Com- 
mittee appointed by the President, of which he shall be chairman and 
whose duty it shall be to assist the President in planning convention 
programs. The Executive Committee will recommend at the proper 
time that the By-laws be changed to conform to this idea. 
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President Miller reported that he had received several inquiries, 
both from new members and also from those who have had several 
yeats of experience, concerning a manual or handbook for registrars, 
The members of the Executive Committee thought that a manual or 
handbook for registrars might be quite valuable not only to new 
registrars but to all registrars, provided it is a good job and really 
sets forth the work of the registrar in its true light. Some discussion 
was given as to the content of such a manual and who should write 
it and how it should be financed. The Committee finally instructed 
President Miller to appoint a committee to study this whole question 
and to report back to the Executive Committee for final action. 
President Miller would be pleased to receive from you any suggestions 
on the preparation of such a manual. 

Your Committee next gave consideration to the work of two 
committees of the Association, the Committee on Honorary Member- 
ship and the Committee on Necrology. The functions of these 
committees are somewhat related and there is some overlapping in 
their duties as now set up. The Executive Committee voted to recom- 
mend to the Association that these two committees be combined 
into one committee, known as the Committee on Recognition. The 
duties and powers of this new Committee on Recognition will be 
to recommend to the Executive Committee: 

a) For election to honorary membership, or for other recognition, 
those former members of the Association who have had a large 
participation in, and have made a large contribution to, the 
life and work of the Association but who have withdrawn from 
active membership because of retirement or for other reasons. 

b) The conferring of distinction upon active members for out- 
standing achievements in the field of education. 

c) Appropriate tribute to members deceased. 

It was the idea of the Executive Committee that the Secretary of the 
Association should keep a permanent record of such honors and 
maintain a necrology. In the October issue of the JOURNAL your atten- 
tion will be called officially to the request for a change in our By- 
laws to meet this recommendation of the Executive Committee. 

Miss Mary Elma Poole, the second Vice-President, reported that 
since May 1, 1944, 112 additional institutions were accepted as mem- 
bers of the Association. The gives the A.A.C.R. a membership of 969. 
Miss Poole is to ke congratulated upon the splendid work she has 
done. 
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The treasurer submitted the following preliminary report. Since 
the fiscal year closes June 1, a final report of the Treasurer for the 
year will be published in the October JOURNAL: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
Jury 1, 1944 To Aprit 15, 1945 





NS EB STEP TeTt Teer ee $ 172.34 
Income 
Memberships: 
MMe TMENOUMLRS he og. science sia’e Re bletacs CREASE OCU $4,356.50 
I ili con iw peinaeaberehuneeeeann 523.00 
ee ee rrr 12.00 
Subscriptions: 
RRM RMIRENR Ce sc ctnetn adh a MRO Sere GORE EE MCC EEE 211.90 
TER er ere rT rere Pee ere mee ys sax 165.00 
jo RR ee ONE eR Seer mr ee ey 63.00 
Rs sins duce kee whegnk bande wines ees 18.80 
Sale of ‘Corrections and Revisions” and Reports ......... 32.00 
ions caicnd hc alb add adeuateenws ean 138.60 
ONS EOE OEE PET TS Te, 80.00 
BCE PERE gx eucdta o's Uwe ene dees MeO ee aS 5,600.80 
$5,773.14 
Expenses 
GeO s PERPREIIO oy-5.y ue bale or hacecnia me wnenne es 80.15 
PG Ge IID oon coc cices cetcnsdveneresenin 108.30 
ons cnc dace ccueaeneacueantes 2,169.29 
Pee 6 Ee GID noc sce cect ecncerereecentons 411.81 
Committee on Special Projects ............ccceeeeveees 975.41 
J REE Oe ET re rT se YT eS CY ae 133.65 
Per rrr rrr errr er rT Te 3,878.61 
Balance on Hand Aptil 15, 1969 «oc di ccscssvawxess $1,894.53 


Respectfully submitted, 
Enock C, Dyrness, 


Treasurer, 


The Budget Committee submitted the following budget for the 
year 1945-46, which was approved. The figures for 1944-45 are 
given for comparison: 

1945-46 1944-45 
real AANA oo 3.6 Hav ted Ka ded obo eee REE $ 500.00 $ 275.00 


COMMUNES Of SOCTIAT FINES 6 icc cenecsaeeencerendes 900.00 890.00 
I ON ss dor cces es nsnee reads abadean .... 400.00 400.00 
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Rr aU So irs STERN oS. aR ele k wig sled ine cree 3,000.00 3,100.00 
ETT EET OEE I ee 600.00 350.00 
Miscellaneous and Contingent .............sscessceccees 150.00 350.00 

NE aii oh 04s kbd aoria kine eu aa eee amen eeulel $5,550.00 $5,365.00 


Your committee gave considerable thought to the question of the 
1946 annual meeting. It was felt that the meeting should by all 
means be held if conditions of travel and government regulations 
make it possible. The meeting will probably not be held in the 
Chicago area, but somewhere in the South Central region. Mr. J. 
Anthony Humphreys, who has been the very capable Chairman of 
the Committee on Local Arrangements for the last two Chicago meet- 
ings, was appointed Director of Convention Arrangements, and re- 
quested to investigate accommodations in several suggested cities 
and report to the Executive Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. F. THOMASON, Secretary. 





ot ta a te Settee bet CO Set RAawaH Ome SS 
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Officers and Committees of the Association 


OFFICERS* 
1945-46 
scest' CRE rier: BeOM enh. o's a as i Srjeca loco scsvesc @ eM ecacs The University of Chicago 
S. Woodson Canada, First Vice-President ................ University of Missouri 
Mary Elma Poole, Second Vice-President ................44. St. Louis University 
WI, Ss ics cwcccescseset benactwaeds University of Tennessee 
NE E, , NG  .. .s ceo edves'sewseruGukeasaquae Wheaton College 
te ee I, Ba. 6a + 0 0nd bw ne oe pare we eenied Miami University 
Fe , SU PE soa ce cc ccs cewwnqnndas George Peabody College 
STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
1945-46 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
EET PTET POO Po Pere Ty University of Arkansas 
BC Ig divsaviccetiss ondstanaeebereeweit University of Kentucky 
OS | er re pre emer rr ee University of Buffalo 
oki 5 kaos nv tadashi ue eeeeeneeeuenen Columbia University 
ca C iv ss tae eck ince cee adie wekbe eee ane University of Texas 
MERLE MRSEMR I 7094.50 5 a clgcivicwis vaioie clavate games University of Wisconsin 
PEPE TT TLT TCE Oe eee Stanford University 
pK GS PTT TTT ee Miami University 
I Oe EE iki vscncscseced dey ene deccetueaneee University of Illinois 
BOARD OF EDITORS 
po PTT ee ee Miami University 
I I NN ny cp id 6 Kad easeNe a ekee ene kan RENE Pasadena Junior College 
ao vs ia sw nlewy as baedeans Ce University of Missouri 
ELLE EE TCE re University of Kentucky 
Ti II ov ce bes ieeXcVaeseannen Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
Oe i EE 6g bk. dren (eS knceaceg coue son cubeeremen University of Wyoming 
PN ans. 5 bon cd e'onnuins 0a Karke CRE University of Maryland 
i i 2 o'n gh Nene dh KD EM wee ee University of Nebraska 
IE RIE o's vak vaeindeeeed eed hey caw eae Tae Valparaiso University 
SN i WOM inn oo c's haus ddaceeeinedeudetcun bee University of Michigan 
OFFICE FORMS AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
ee Re errr rrrrer re re University of Arizona 
SE Wy So nanne eek ds twarstesesdeaeet ed Georgia School of Technology 
PE vc cetiscvariendedeaseniaanssemeomeen Colorado State College 
 § BRETT TIT Tere Te ee ee Louisiana State Normal 
We Te Do cb va cote sk ok eae weiaeeneey ene University of Minnesota 
ee Pere ree rere rrr ye ee Se Reed College 
TNE: ia ddd ae sans seks ans betds aaaneekeen teen Smith College 


* Note: The by-laws of the Association provide that should any annual meeting 
be omitted, or the time for it changed, the time between two consecutive meetings 
shall be counted as one year in computing terms of office. 
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REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Te eee ee OCCUR ORE CCT CTE CT Oe Valparaiso University 
8 EE reer Ter TTT er Cree University of Mississippi 
PE ii 6ni04.6 6 eka encerwtendecetenees eenel Ohio Wesleyan University 
I a9 nd 4 in. 4h nn aan @ 20g oe a University of Texas 
FEE OT TOT ET TOOT eT ee University of Maine 
ID oc iaccevcbaadinennsstpeenen The Pennsylvania State College 
MD aby 0ks 004 o.60s crs cnusenssse0sissecunweweie” Oregon State College 
iE dis ide peas ¥ ode ¥01d004sssesnsceeanenal University of Wyoming 
| ET Oe e LETT EER e ee TT TTT Tr Clemson College 
SRS rarer meen mreretr University of Minnesota 
IN i.do6 4 0% cues bsnesdkascatuneneen Lincoln Memorial University 
ED 6 dci'a conn nks nee tasiek ead dens seaeee eee Stephens College 
BUDGET COMMITTEE 
IED, 5 ch kat cownenan cdannass ound hares Eastman School of Music 
eee eee iP viet ued ida elena George Peabody College 
TPO TET TTT OR CT ree ee re The University of Chicago 
DIRECTOR OF CONVENTION ARRANGEMENTS 
J. Meationy Whamghaege o.oo ccccscccccccseces Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
CONVENTION EXHIBITS 
J. Anthony Humphreys, Chairman ............. Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
Ie COCO T ETE ER TET TT ee Miami University 
as ci Veedideededvede ssdueckaeeaeeieen Central Y.M.C.A. College 








Constitution of the Association 


ARTICLE I—NAMBE 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (hereafter referred to as the A.A.C.R.). 


ARTICLE II—PuRPOSE 
The purpose of this Association shall be to provide by means of annual confer- 
ences and otherwise, for the spread of information on problems of common interest 
to its members, and to contribute to the advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty of registration, 
or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording the standing of students in 
any recognized institution of higher learning in the United States or in Canada, 
shall be eligible to active membership. It is understood that membership is either 
institutional or personal and that in institutions where there are two or more co- 
ordinate officers in charge of the duties referred to above, each such officer may be- 
come an active member. 

Section 2. Associate Membership. Subordinate members of the staff of any officer 
qualified for active membership may be enrolled as associate, non-voting members 
of the Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be recommended by 
any member of the Association to the Executive Committee. Election to honorary 
membership will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue 
in some educational work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active 
in the Association to warrant the assumption that they are interested in the Associa- 
tion’s progress will be elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice-president, 
a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. All officers, except 
the editor, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote of those 
present and voting being necessary to elect. The editor shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. With the exception of the treasurer, they shall hold office 
from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are elected until the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting in which their successors are elected. The treasurer shall hold 
office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his election until the close of 
the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president and the chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, with power to fix the time and place of the next annual 
meeting as provided in the by-laws, to assist the president in arranging the progtam, 
and to make other necessary arrangements. 


ARTICLE V—AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The affiliated Regional Association Conference (hereafter referred to as the 
A.R.A.C.) shall be composed of delegates from affiliated regional associations of 
registrars. The conference and the executive committee jointly shall have power to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional associations and the A.A.C.R. 
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ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An 
amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote of the 
members present and voting. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I—FEES 


Section 1. The annual membership fee for active members shall be $5.00 and for 
associate members $3.00. The fee shall, in both cases, include a subscription to the 
JOURNAL. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues for two consecutive 
years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped automatically from 
the list of members. 

Section 3. There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) paid 
by one representative of each institution represented at the annual convention. 

Section 4, There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary members, 
Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to the JOURNAL. 


ARTICLE II-—MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone or omit an annual meeting in case of emergency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that a variation may be made in any year for good and sufficient reason by action of 
the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE III—TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and two vice-presidents shall hold office for one year 
each. The secretary and treasurer shall hold office three years each. The editor 
shall hold office until his successor is appointed. Should any annual meeting be 
omitted, or the time for it changed, the time between two consecutive meetings shall 
be counted as one year in the administration of the provisions of this section. 

Section 2. The President shall assume full responsibility for all the general activi- 
ties of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in 
regard to the annual program, and, with the assistance of the Executive Committee, 
arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant of the president, 
and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, shall determine eligibility for membership in the Association. 
He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both the preceding offices. 

Section 5, The secretary shall keep an accurate list of the members of the Associa- 
tion, correcting same from time to time upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall 
be the custodian of the records of the Association. He shall keep the minutes of the 
annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall collect 
the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of members to the president, 
second vice-president, secretary and editor. He shall secure the approval of the 
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president on all bills before payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be 
presented to the members of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At 
the close of the fiscal year, he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a 
certified public accountant, to be presented to the Executive Committee for publica- 
tion in the next issue of the JOURNAL. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed 
by the Association. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute the JoURNAL of the As- 
sociation and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8, The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV—REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1, Any group of registrars may form a regional association, with the right 
to (a) determine its own constitution in accordance with local needs but in every 
respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.; (b) to determine its own 
boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing regional associations, and 
to determine its own membership of collegiate institutions or the appropriate officers 
thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to conduct its meetings according to regional 
interests and needs, and to determine its membership fees, number of meetings, etc., 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Any regional association of college registrars may become affiliated 
with the A.A.C.R, on the following terms: 

(a) The regional association shall appoint or elect an official delegate, preferably 
the president or a past president of that association, to the A.A.C.R. 

(b) These delegates shall meet once a year with the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.R. at the time of the annual meeting of the Association to plan jointly a co- 
ordinated program of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional associations, 

(c) The regional association shall submit to the editor for publication in the 
JOURNAL, subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its annual meet- 
ing and the best papers, studies, or projects presented at each annual or other meeting. 

Section 3. If feasible, regional association meetings shall be held annually, but at 
a time not conflicting with the national meeting. 


ARTICLE V—COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee of three members, consisting of the 
president-elect, the retiring president and the next preceding president, The senior 
member of the committee in point of service shall act as chairman. Should any of 
these members be unable to serve, the retiring president shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects, of five or more 
members, appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special 
projects referred to it by the Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activities 
of the Association and of individual members or groups of members in educational 
research, and to collect and disseminate information concerning study projects under- 
taken by various members. 

Section 3. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee of 
five members whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective offices 
and report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. At this time, 
opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor, 

Section 4. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors. 

Section 5. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
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ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work of 
the Association. 
ARTICLE VI—FIscAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 
These by-laws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1914-1945 
Year No. of Members Year No. of Members 
1914 62 1931 754 
1915 100 1932 720 
1916 223 1933 705 
1917 140 1934 671 
1919 177 1935 671 
1920 194 1936 699 
1922 210 1937 722 
1924 299 1938 756 
1925 331 1939 784 
1926 384 1940 790 
1927 504 1941 802 
1928 622 1942 823 
1929 696 1943 814 
1930 749 1944 874 
1945 969 
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Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, J. F. Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, G. Y. Short, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, A. F. Scribner, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 
Secretary-Treasurer, Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, Chi- 
cago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Marjorie Cutler, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Miller, Trinidad Junior College, Trinidad, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Donald A. Grossman, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, The Principia, Elsah 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Rev. James W. Connerton, Notre Dame University, South Bend 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. Cletus G. Kern, St. Joseph College, Collegeville 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Laurence Woodruff, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Dean James Howell Hewlett, Centre College, Danville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, R. S. Linton, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Secretary, Florence Donahue, University of Detroit 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. M. Daniels, Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Vanderzee, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary Pulley, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Rev. J. J. Higgins, S.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
Secretary, Lonzo Jones, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. R. Eggers, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annette McNeely, Salem College, Winston-Salem 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Harry G. Barnes, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 

N.D. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Willard E. Nudd, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George Wadsack, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Secretary, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Douglas V. McClane, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary, Margaret Maple, Pomona College, Claremont, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Alice Peck, Converse College, Spartanburg 
Secretary, Elizabeth Tribble, Anderson College, Anderson 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Ridley Stroop, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. T. Haney, Texas College of Mines, El Paso 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar College, Beaumont 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, O. W. Wake, Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 
Secretary, Marguerite Hillhouse, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 

WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. E. Blesdoe, Marshall College, Huntington 
Secretary, Phyllis Thunn, Morris Harvey College, Charleston 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, E. H. Schreiber, State Teachers College, Superior 
Secretary, Gertrude M. O’Brien, Stout Institute, Menomonie 
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Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking 
employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all 
those answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to 
qualifications of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 48, A.M. and Ph.D. in education. Now employed 
as Director of Personnel Service and Registrar, but interested in a new position. Qualified in 
various functions: dean, personnel service, registrar, examiner, admissions officer, Has had 
experience of many years, including work as Dean, Director of Personnel Service, Registrar, 
teacher of psychology and education in large private and public colleges. Also some experience 
in government service and business. Reply T, care Editor. (4) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 38, M.S. and Ph.D. in Zoology. Now Registrar and 
Assistant Professor of Biology in Liberal Arts College. Broad experience in educational field. 
_—" ss Dean of Instruction or Admissions, Registrar, Personnel Director, Address P, care 

itor. 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 41. A.M. degree and other graduate work in history 

and social science. Now employed as Registrar and Admissions Officer, but interested in a new 

sition. Nearly 15 years’ experience. Some experience as Summer School Director and Dean. 
esidence in midwest and east. Protestant. Address LM, care Editor, (3) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman who likes Registrar's work wants position in Registrar's, 
Admissions, or other administrative office. University or co-educational colle e preferred, Bache- 
lor's degree; post-graduate study, 17 years Assistant to University Registrar. Broad experience in 
Registrar's and Admissions work. Reply S, care Editor. (3) 


POSITION WANTED:—Young lady desires position as Registrar, Assistant Registrar, com- 


bined or not with teaching commercial subjects. B.S. degree. M.A. degree in Business Adminis- 
tration. Teaching experience. Address E, care Editor, (2) 
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Academic Achievement of Honor En- 
trance Scholarship Holders in The 
College of the University of Chicago 
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Active and Nonactive Student in Physi- 
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Adult Education After the War, 489- 
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Achievement of Students Entering 
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Classes, 53-59 
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Education of Returning Veterans, 
500-508 
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Training and Education, 184-186 
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350-366 


Canada, Higher Education in, 468-488 

College Education after the War, 36-52 

Colleges and the War Effort, the, 123- 
133, 258-262, 418-422 

Compulsory Military Training—A Sym- 
posium, 184-202 

Computational Weaknesses of College 
Freshman, 367-382 


Davis, Harold E.: Permanent Bases of 
Inter-American Education, 286-292 
Detchen, Lily: Appraisal of Military 
Training and Experience: Continua- 

tion Report, 231-237 

Directory of Regional Associations, 144- 
146, 274-275, 432-433, 589-590 

{ 

Editorial Comment, 106-112, 249-253, 
396-400, 544-550 

Elder, Harry E.: Available Sources of 
Teachers and What We Have Done 
to Explore Them, 76-84 

Employment Service, 169, 276, 434, 591 

Enrollment Figures, a new slant on, 225- 
230 

Entrance and Placement Tests at the 
University of Chicago, a report on the 
use of, 383-388 

Evaluation of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Services, the guide to, 281- 
285 

Evans, Bergen: A New Program in the 
Liberal Arts, 492-499 ' 


Fisher, Edgar J.: The Present Challenge 
to Increase Intercultural Activity, 11- 
23 

Foreign Languages for Peace, 293-312 

Freeman, Stephen A.: Foreign Languages 
for Peace, 293-312 


Gaskill, William J.: Adult Education 
After the War, 489-491 

Gladfelter, Millard E.: An Analysis of 
Reading and English Changes That 
Occur During the Freshman Year in 
College, 527-543 

Glenn, Sidney E.: The War Veteran at 
Illinois, 217-221 

Guiler, W. S.: Spelling at the College 
Level, 96-105. Computational Weak- 
nesses of College Freshman, 367-382 


Hetherington, Sir Hector: The British 
Universities in Wartime, 5-10 

Higher Education Looks Beyond V-E 
Day, 457-467 
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Hilts, Elizabeth A.: The Academic 
Achievement of Honor Entrance Schol- 
arship Holders in The College of the 
University of Chicago, 1941-42, and 
1942-43, 326-349 

Hines, Brigadier General Frank T.: 
Veterans and the Universities, 175- 
183 
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